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‘““ THE FIRST OF OCTOBER.”’ 


ENGRAVED BY LIDA WILLIS—Time of study, 17 months. 


(After a steel engraving from James Hardy*s painting.) 
; (FIRST PRIZE.) 


WOOD-ENGRAVING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


PROMINENT among the movements of the present 
restless times is the laudable effort making to open to 
women employments in industries from which they have 
been heretofore excluded, and yet many of which were 
especially adapted to their more delicate, patient and 
refined nature, and for that reason all the better calcu- 
lated to reach excellence in them. The fine arts, it is 
true, have presented a theatre in which many intrepid 
spirits of the gentler sex have achieved an exalted posi- 
tion before an admiring world, and have accomplished 
it in defiance of obstacles which those initiated in the 
necessities of this study can best understand. But it 
was reserved for the present liberalizing time to reso- 
lutely break down all barriers to the enfranchising of 
women, and to institute schools and colleges for their 
espevial instruction, and afford them an equal chance in 
the race for life with the more robust opposite sex. 

So far as regards what we are accustomed to desig- 
nate as the fine arts, but more particularly their appli- 
cation to other branches of industry susceptible of 


improvement by the additions of agreeable form or 
color, the Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
stands conspicuous and worthy of all praise for its 
steady perseverance in the right direction, and conse- 
quently, the successful accomplishment of what it set 
itself todo. Beginning in a very humble way in the 
basement of the residence of its founder, Mrs. Sarah 
Peter (wife of the British Consul at Philadelphia), on 
the west side of Third Street, below Spruce, it has 
gradually developed to its present noble proportions, 
and is housed in an edifice so perfectly adapted to its 
uses as to leave nothing to regret nor more to be de- 
sired. It is only justice to Mr. Windrim, the architect, 
and Mr. John Baird, of the building committee, to say 
that this important achievement is mainly due to them. 

Among the numerous branches of art taught in this 
school is that of engraving on wood, and the depart- 
ment is in charge of a most accomplished and able in- 
structor, Mr. George P. Williams. The commercial 
demand for good artistic work is constantly on the in- 
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crease, and fortunately it is peculiarly well suited to be 
an occupation for ladies, since it isone that they can 
pursue at their own homes. Of late years the art has 
undergone a great change, consequent largely upon the 
abandonment of the old practice of the drawing being 
made directly upon the block. In place of it, the draw- 
ing is now made upon paper in a large and bold manner, 
which, being thrown down upon the block by means 
of photography, the great reduction in size produces a 
minute finish unattainable by the old method. Besides 
this, the engraver still has his original before him to 
look at, which, under the former system, continued to 


4 SMOKER.”’ 


a competitive rivalry among the pupils of Mr. Williams’ 
class by an offer of premiums for the best work, and 
that it has not been without effect is evident by the 
capital examples shown in the present number—the un- 
assisted work of these young ladies. The result must 
be regarded as highly gratifying and satisfactory. To 
decide which is best where all are so good is no easy 
task, and there are matters for consideration which 
ought to weigh in forming a judgment as to relative 
merit ; as, for example, one competitor may have had 
the advantage of sixteen or seventeen months of prac- 
tice, while another may have had but five or six. These 


ENGRAVED BY IDA F. DAVIS—Time of study, 20 months. 


(After a print from C. Fortin’s painting.) 
(SECOND PRIZE. ) 


disappear as his engraving progressed. The former 
methods, however, still have their adherents, and there 
has arisen a very spirited controversy between the old 
school and the new as to which is best upon the whole. 
But it is beyond question that the art has of late years 
made prodigious strides toward excellence, and the 
great improvements in paper and printing have con- 


tributed to render this advance possible. Compare the 
famous work of Bewick with the delicate and refined 
work of the present—how harsh, crude and primitive 
the former appears! 

In furtherance, then, of this effort on the part of the 
Philadelphia School of Design to open to women this 
department of art-industry as an agreeable and lucrative 
occupation, and one so admirably adapted to their na- 
ture and habits, THE CONTINENT decided to stimulate 


and other less obvious reasons all should have a share 
in arriving at an impartial decision. 

Concerning engraving on wood one thing is sure, that 
there will be, for a long time to come, no falling off in 
the commercial demand for it in the illustration of 
books. It does not require separate printing, as is a 
necessity with either lithography or engraving on steel, 
nor is it subject to wear by frictional wiping. It is set 
in with the type, and one printing operation serves both 
at the same time. So the wood-engraver’s art is not 
likely to be superseded by the introduction of any of 
the new inventions that are continually springing up, 
and the ladies of this art class may pursue the profes- 
sion of their adoption with the assurance and confi- 
dence that they are sure of an unchanging future, 
except such changes as are due to ever-increasing skill. 








‘* MARGUERITE IN PRISON.”’ 


ENGRAVED BY KATE J. MUSSON—Time of study, 15 months. 


(After a photograph from J. Bertrand’s painting.) 


The origin of the art is involved in obscurity, but it 
is certain that the Chinese practiced it many centuries 
before it was known in Europe. Some assert that wood- 
block engraving and printing was in use among them 
as early as the reign of the Emperor Von Vang, who 


‘6 EVENING.”’ 


acters, can never become white, so a heart blackened by 
vices will always retain its blackness.’’ Father du Halde 
says that the art of printing was discovered in China 
about fifty years before the Christian era, under the reign 
of Ming Tsong I, the second emperor of the Tartarian 


ENGRAVED BY FANNIE N. EARLE—Time of study, 2 years. 


(From a drawing by F. E. Lummis.) 


flourished eleven hundred and twenty years before 
Christ. But this is only an inference, drawn from a 
passage in the moral writings of that prince: ‘‘ As the 
stone Me’”’ (a word signifying ink in the Chinese lan- 
guage), ‘‘ which is used to blacken the engraved char- 


dynasty, and the art of paper-making dates about 


ninety-five years after Christ. Before that period they 
wrote or printed in volumes of silk or cloth, cut into the 
form of leaves. 

Whether the Europeans learned printing from the 
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Chinese through Venetian intercourse is not known; 
but the art in Venice had declined almost to extinction 
through foreign importations as early as in the neigh- 
borhood of 1400 A. D., and this is shown by an inter- 
esting document discovered by Temanza, a Venetian 
architect, while searching the archives of the old com- 
pany of Venetian painters. It reads as follows: 


‘““MCCCCXLI, October 11th.—Whereas, the art and 
mystery of making cards and ‘printed figures, which is 





art is done with a brush and printed, shall be allowed to 
be brought or imported into this city, under pain of for- 
feiting the works so imported, and xxx livres and xii soldi 
(pag. 6), of which fine one-third shall go to the state, one- 
third to the Signori Giustizieri Vecchi, to whom the affair 
is committed, and one-third to the accuser. With this 
condition, however, that the artists who make the said 
works in this city may not expose the said works to 
sale in any other place but their own shops, under the 
pain aforesaid, except on the day of Wednesday at §. 


ee See 


u WOOD INTERIOR.”’ 


’ 


ENGRAVED BY FLORENCE M. NEWHOUSE—Time of study, 11 months. 


(After a charcoal study by Allongé.) 


used at Venice, has fallen to total decay, and this in con- 
sequence of the great quantity of playing-cards and 
colored figures printed which are made out of Venice, to 
which evil it is necessary to apply some remedy, in order 
that the said artists, who are a great many in family, may 
find encouragement, rather than foreigners. Let it be 
ordered and established, according to that which the said 
masters have supplicated, that, from this time in future, 
no work of the said art, that is printed or painted on 
cloth, or on paper, that is to say, altar-pieces (or images) 
and playing-cards, and whatever other work of the said 


Paolo, and on Saturday at S. Marco, under the pain afore- 
said.”’ 


Then follows the subscription of the Proveditori del 
Comune, and that of the Signori Giustizieri Vecchi. 

It may not be deemed altogether out of place to men- 
tion here the fact that the effect of this prohibitory de- 
cree on the artisans of Venice was a revival of their 
business, and that to the extent not only of the legiti- 
mate supply of their own market, but they brought out 
piratical copies of the works of their neighbors. Albert 








“cow AND bDoG.” 
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ENGRAVED BY ALICE B. DOWNS—Time of study, 7 months. 


(After a print from Troyou's painting.) 


Durer suffered in this way, so. that he undertook the 
then tedious and hazardous journey from Nuremberg to 
Venice to seek redress at the hands of the governmental 
authorities. 

M. Thiery, in his ‘‘Guide des Amateurs,” etc., a 
Paris, 1787,” says the library of the academy at Lyons 
possesses a print pasted into a folio volume, entitled, 
‘“*La Legende Dorée,” at the bottom of which is in- 
scribed ‘‘Schoting, of Nuremberg,’’ with the date, 1384. 


He adds that another engraving, still more ancient, is 
preserved in the library of the Vatican at Rome. 

And it is in this same library of the Vatican at Rome 
that the ‘‘ Triumphs of Alexander,’”’ by the two Cunio, 
twin brother and sister, may yet be discovered, because 
they were dedicated to Pope Honorius IV, their rela- 
tive, and it is reasonable to suppose that he would de- 


posit a copy of the work in the Vatican library. The 
few copies that were printed for presentation to friends 








‘6 LOWLANDS.”’ 





ENGRAVED BY MABEL DUNLAP—Time of study, 9 months. 


(After a study in charcoal by Allongé.) 
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have disappeared, but may not have altogether ceased to 
exist. They would date one hundred years earlier than 
the library print at Lyons, for the reason that the Pope 
to whom they were inscribed governed the Church but 
two years—from the second of April, 1285, to the third 
of the same month, 1287, an epoch anterior to all books 
printed in‘Europe that have hitherto been found. It is 
a series of eight prints, representing scenes in the life 
of Alexander of Macedon, and a frontispiece, in which 
last is the dedication, and were designed and engraved 
by the two Cunio when they were sixteen years old, 
and while residing at Ravenna. They are described by 
one who saw them in the year 1720. Let us use his 
own words, 

‘‘It is more than thirty-five years ago,’’ says Papil- 
lon, ‘‘ since I mislaid three sheets of paper upon which I 


‘THE WATERING-TROUGH.”’ 


Swiss captain, who there possessed a very pretty house. 
After I had papered a closet for him, he employed me 
to paste certain papers, in imitation of mosaic, upon the 
shelves of his library. One day, after dinner, he found 
me reading in one of his books, and was, in consequence, 
induced to show me two or three very ancient volumes 
which had been lent to him by a Swiss officer, one of 
his friends, that he might examine them at his leisure. 
He had the goodness to explain them to me, and dic- 
tate what I wrote down in his presence. 

‘‘Upon a cartouch or frontispiece, decorated with 
fanciful ornaments, and measuring about nine inches in 
width by six in height, with, at the top of it, the arms 
no doubt of the family of Cunio, are rudely engraved 
the following words in bad Latin or ancient Gothic 
Italian, with many abbreviations.’? Then follows the 


ENGRAVED BY NELLIE KING—Time of study, 17 months. 


(After a print from Troyon’s painting.) 
(THIRD PRIZE.) 


had written the descriptions of certain ancient books of 
wood-engravings. For a long time there only remained 
a very confused idea of them in my mind. I remember 
to have searched for those papers more than twenty 
times. By accident, on the day of All Saints, in the 
year 1758, I chanced to discover those manuscript 
sheets amongst a bundle of papers for hanging rooms, 
which my deceased father was at one time accustomed 
to manufacture. The circumstance gave me the greater 
pleasure as, from the name of a Pope, I discovered in 
these writings an epoch of engraving prints and char- 
acters in wood much more ancient than any hitherto 
known in Europe, accompanied by a story relative to 
the subject at once curious and interesting. It came to 
my knowledge in the manner following : 

‘*When I was a very young man, and employed by 
my father, almost every week-day in different places, to 
paste or arrange our papers for the hanging of rooms, it 
happened that, in 1719 or 1720, I was sent to the village 
of Bagneux, near Mont Rouge, to a Mr. De Greder, a 


dedication, already mentioned and interpreted’ for him, 
and a description of each of the eight prints. 

‘**On the blank leaf next to the last print are these 
words, written in old Swiss characters, with ink so pale 
or faded that they are scarcely legible : 


“**This precious book was given to my grandfather, 
Jan. Jacq. Turine, a native of Berne, by the illustrious 
Count di Cunio, magistrate (podesta) of Imola, who 
honored him with his liberal friendship. Of all the 
books I possess I esteem it the most, on account of the 
quarter from whence it came into our family, the science, 
the valour, the beauty of the amiable twins Cunio, and 
their noble and generous intention of thus gratifying their 
relatives and friends. Behold their singular and curious 
history, in the manner in which it was several times related 
to me by my venerable father, and according to which I 
have caused it to be written more legibly than I myself 
could have done it.’ 

‘¢ What follows is in blacker ink, but in the same kind 
of characters, although better formed. 
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‘““THE RIVER BANK.”’ 


ENGRAVED BY ANNA M. CAMDEN—Time of study, 5 months. 


(Copied from a lithograph. ) 


** The young and amiable Cunio, twin, brother and sis- 
t.r, were the children of the son of the Count di Cunio, 
the mother being a noble and beautiful Veronese lady, 
allied to the family of Pope Honorius IV when he was 


‘* HAUNTED.”’ 


banished. The lady, fearing equally the anger of her 
father and that of the Count di Cunio, took refuge in 
the house of one of her aunts, and there the twins were 
born. Nevertheless, the Count di Cunio, who had 


ENGRAVED BY MIRIAM DU BOIsS—Time of study, 13 months. 


(From a drawing by F. E. Lummis.) 


only a cardinal. 


This young nobleman had espoused 
this young lady clandestinely, without the knowledge 
of the relations of either of them, who, when they dis- 
covered the affair, caused the marriage to be annulled, 
and the priest who had married the two lovers to be 


obliged his son to espouse another noble lady, out of re- 
gard to his son permitted him to bring up these children 
in his house, which was done with every tenderness and 
instruction possible, as well on the part of the count as 
on that of his son’s wife, who conceived such an affec- 
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tion for Isabella Cunio that she loved and cherished her 
as if she had been her own daughter, loving equally 
Alessandro Alberico Cunio, her brother, who, like his 
sister, was full of talent, and of a most amiable dispo- 
sition. Both of them made rapid advances in various 
sciences, profiting by the instruction of their masters ; 
but especially Isabella, who, at thirteen years of age, 
was already considered as a prodigy ; for she perfectly 
understood and wrote Latin, composed verses, had ac- 





quiring and perfecting himself in whatever he applied 
to. Both of them constituted the delight of their pa- 
rents, and they loved each other so perfectly that the 
pleasure or chagrin of the one or the other was divided 
between them. At fourteen years of age this young. 
gentleman could manage a horse, was practiced in the 
use of arms, and in all exercises proper for a young 
man of quality ; he also understood Latin, and had con- 
siderable skill in painting. 











SERENADE.”’ 











ENGRAVED BY KATHARINE PYLE—Time of study, 6 months. 


(From a drawing by Howard Pyle.) 


quired a knowledge of geometry, was skillful in music, 
and played upon several instruments; moreover, she 
was practiced in drawing, and painted with taste and 
delicacy. Her brother, urged on by emulation, en- 
deavored to equal her, often, however, acknowledging 
that he felt that he could never attain so high a degree 
of perfection. He himself was, nevertheless, one of the 
finest young men of Italy ; he equaled his sister in 
beauty of person, and possessed great courage, eleva- 
tion of soul, and an uncommon degree of facility in ac- 


‘*His father having, in consequence of the troubles 
of Italy, taken up arms, was induced by his repeated 
solicitations to take his son with him the same year 
(viz.,at the age of fourteen), that, under his eye, he 


might make his first campaign. He was intrusted with 
the command of a squadron of twenty-five horse, with 
which, for his first essay, he attacked, routed and put 
to flight, after a vigorous resistance, almost two hundred 
of the enemy ; but his courage having carried him too 
far, he unexpectedly found himself surrounded by many 





“STUDY OF OAK.” 


ENGRAVED BY BELLE A. CRAIGEN—Time of study, 11 months. 


(From a drawing by F. E. Lummis.) 


of the fugitives, from whom, nevertheless, with a valor 
not to be equaled, he succeeded in disengaging himself 
without sustaining any other injury than that of a wound 
in his left arm. His father, who had flown to his suc- 
cor, found him returning with one of the standards of 


**NOON.”’ 


the enemy, with which he had bound up his wound. He 
embraced him, full of delight at his glorious achieve- 
ments, and, at the same time, as his wound was not 
considerable, and as he was desirous to reward such 
great bravery upon the spot, he solemnly made him a 


ENGRAVED BY LIZZIE M’ CARTY—Time of study, 17 months. 


(From an etching from the painting by J. Marak.) 
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knight (although he was already a patrician by his 
birth), dubbing him in the same place where he had 
given such great proofs of his extraordinary valor. The 
young man.was so transported with joy at this honor, 
which he received in the presence of the troop com- 
manded by his father, that, wounded as he was, he in- 
stantly asked permission to go and see his mother, that 
he might inform her of the glory and of the honor which 
he had just acquired, which was granted by the count 
the more readily as he was glad to have this opportu- 
nity of testifying to that noble, afflicted lady (who had 
always remained with her aunt, a few miles from Ra- 
venna) the love and esteem which he ever continued to 
entertain for her, of which he certainly would have 
given more solid proofs by re-establishing their mar- 
riage and by publicly espousing her, had he not felt it 
his duty to cherish the wife his father had obliged him 
to marry, by whom he had several children. 

““The young knight therefore immediately set out, 


*“ HOME, SWEET HOME.”’ 





escorted by the remains of his troop, out of which he 
had eight or ten men killed or wounded. With this 
equipage and these attendants, who bore testimony to 
his valor wherever he passed, he arrived at the resi- 
dence of his mother, with whom he stayed two days, 
after which he repaired to Ravenna to show a similar 
mark of respect to the wife of his father, who was so 
charmed by his noble actions, as well as by his atten- 
tions toward her, that she herself led him by the hand 
to the apartment of the amiable Isabella, who, seeing 
him with his arm bound up, was at first alarmed. He 
remained a few days in this city ; but, impatient to re- 
turn to his father, that he might have an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in new exploits. he set off 
before his wound was yet healed. The count repri- 
manded him for not having sent back his troop and for 
not remaining at Ravenna till he was cured, and would 
not permit him to serve again during the rest of the 
campaign. Shortly after, when his arm was perfectly 
healed, he sent him home, saying to him, pleasantly, 
that he did not choose to be outdone by him all the re- 
maining time that the troops would continue in action 





ENGRAVED BY RACHEL M. ASH—Time of study, 6 months. 
(After an etching.) 


that year. It was soon after this that Isabella and he 
began to compose and execute the pictures of the ac- 
tions of Alexander. He made a second campaign with 
his father, after which he again worked upon these pic- 
tures conjointly with Isabella, who applied herself to 
reduce them and engrave them on blocks of wood. 
After they had finished and printed these pieces and 
presented them to Pope Honorius and to their other re- 
latives and friends, the cavalier joined the army for 
the fourth time, accompanied by a young nobleman, 
one of his friends, called Pandulfio, who, enamored 
of the lovely Isabella, was desirous to signalize him- 
self that he might become more worthy of her hand 
before he espoused her. But this last campaign was 
fatal to the Cavalier Cunio. He fell, covered with 
wounds, by the side of his friend, who, whilst attempt- 
ing to defend him, was also dangerously wounded. 
Isabella was so much affected by the death of her 
brother, which happened when he was not yet nineteen, 





that she determined never to marry. She languished 
and died when she had scarce completed her twentieth 
year. The death of this beautiful and learned young 
lady was followed by that of her lover, who had always 
hoped that his affection toward her would be rewarded 
by her consent at length to become his, and also by that 
of her mother, who could not survive the loss of her 
beloved children. The Count di Cunio, who had been 
deeply afflicted by the death of his son, could scarcely 
support that of his daughter. Even the Countess di 
Cunio, who loved Isabella with great tenderness, fell 
ill of grief for her loss, and would have sunk under it 
had she not been supported by the manly fortitude of 
the count. Happily the health of the countess was by 
degrees re-established. Some years afterward the gene- 
rous Count di Cunio gave this copy of the actions of 
Alexander, bound as it now is,* tomy grandfather, and 





* This ancient and gothic binding is made of thin tablets of wood, cov- 
ered with leather and ornamented with flowered compartments, which 
appear simply stamped or marked with a hot iron and without any gild- 
ing. It has notescaped the attack of worms. The cover has been eaten 
into holes in many places. . . 


JUDITH. 
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I have caused the leaves of paper to be inserted, upon 
which, by my order, this history was written.”’ 

Papillon adds: ‘‘ Mr. Spirchtvel, the officer who was 
the possessor of this copy and the friend of Mr. De 
Greder, was one of the descendants of Jan. Jacq. Turine, 
who was the ancestor of his mother. The death of Mr. 
De Greder having taken place many years ago, I am 
unable to learn where this book is at present to be seen, 
so that its authenticity might be established to the 
satisfaction of the public, and that which I have written 
be confirmed.”’ 

It was long ago conclusively established that to Italy 
belongs the honor of the invention of the art of copper- 
plate engraving—that is, of engraving for the express 
purpose of producing printed impressions therefrom. 
This was the discovery of the Florentine goldsmith, 
Maso Finiguerra, who obtained prints from his engraved 
paxes before filling in the lines with the black metallic 





compound known as niello. One of f these, mueineitias 
the ‘‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’’ is still preserved 
among the treasures of the church of San Giovanni at 
Florence, and for which he received the then large 
price of sixty-six florins of gold. An impression of this 
pax, by the hand of Finiguerra himself, was found in 
the national cabinet of prints in Paris by the Abbate 
Zani, November 21, 1797, and great was the enthusias- 
tic rejoicing thereat. Now, who is there of this gene- 
ration who will devote his days to the search for’ this 
treasure, the ‘‘ Triumph of Alexander of Maeedon,”’ by 
the two Cunios? Be assured it will prove no fabulous 
golden fleece to the successful argonaut, Up to this 
time Germany claims priority in the art of engraving 
on wood, and her writers on the subject ignore, without 
attempting to refute, Papillon’s story. That the glory 
of originating wood-engraving should also pass to Italy 
would be too much to be endured. 
JOEN SARTAIN. 
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CHAPTER II. 

‘“‘THE insurgents were howling like wolves, Mrs. 
Waddell,’ resumed the tutor in playful persistence. 
‘*Tt is unkind to leave us with the echo in our ears 
while you set the heel of that stocking.”’ 

Aunt Betsey was counting stitches, but desisted at 
the word ‘‘ unkind,” as the artful speaker had foreseen. 

“‘Gabriel was an unusually intelligent negro. His 
master had petted him from his childhood and his mis- 
tress taught him to read. He showed what a dangerous 
thing a little learning is by plotting a general massacre 
of the white people, sparing only some young women, 
who were to be the maids of the leaders’ colored wives, 
and half a dozen who were to marry the principal men. 
They meant to fire the city in three places at once ; then 
a trumpet, ‘blown long and loud,’ would let the con- 
spirators know that the hour had come, and be the 

signal of attack upon the armory. The small company 
of soldiers there would be killed, the arms secured, and 
the building held as a fort by a certain number, while 
the rest went from house to house, slaughtering young 
and old. A chosen band was to make sure of the ladies 
already selected, and guard them to the armory. ‘ Every- 
thing else that wears a white skin must die,’ was one of 
Gabriel’s general orders. A paper containing the list 
was found in his pocket, and a rough sketch of the 
government he hoped to establish. He was known 
among his followers as ‘General Gabriel.’ When the 
white folks were all dead, he was to be crowned ‘ King 
of Virginia.’ Richmond was chosen as his capital, and 
Mrs, Randolph, a beautiful widow, for his queen.” 

‘You may have seen her cookery-book, ‘The Vir- 
ginia Housewife,’ Mr. Bradley,’”’ interpolated Grand- 
ma. ‘‘ Your mother uses it I know, Virginia, my 
dear. It is a valuable work, although rather expensive 
for people of moderate means.”’ 

‘“‘The next in office were to be presidents. Then came 
princes and governors and counsellors,’ went on the 
narrator. 


(Copyright 1883 by M. V. Terhwne. 
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*** Borrowed wholesale from the Book of Daniel,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Bradley. ‘‘I wonder at his copying a 
heathen form of government.” 

‘“*That was where he got it all. Each of these offi- 
cers, as I have said, was to have a white wife to add 
dignity to his position. The plot had been working for 
a year. It will never be known in this world how many 
knew of it or would have joined in the bloody work. 
There were a thousand at Gabriel’s back when he 
halted his horse on the bank of a branch of the Chicka- 
hominy River, that lay between them and the city. It 
was a shallow creek they could have crossed on foot at 
sundown that day ; but the keavy rain had swelled it 
into a deep, rushing stream they dared not try to ford. 
Gabriel called a council of war there in the storm. 
They knew, of course, that Colonel Prosser and his man 
had escaped, but they were not sure that they had gone 
to Richmond. While they argued and disputed among 
themselves, a negro boy, about twenty years old, named 
Pharaoh, belonging to Mr. William Mosby, stole down 
the creek in the darkness, plunged in, and swam to the 
other side. That shows what might have been done by 
many had not the Lord, in mercy to us, withheld them 
from the attempt. Pharaoh started to Richmond, and 
met the white troops about a mile outside of the city. 
From him they had full information as to the state of 
affairs, and marched directly to the creek. The negroes 
were still on the other side when the troops got to the 
bank nearest town. Five or six of the bravest, urged 
by Gabriel and Jack Bowler, his right-hand man, had 
tried to swim over, and been drowned. The stream 
was boiling like a pot and rising every minute, and they 
were sucked right under in the sight of the rest. After 
that nobody would risk the crossing. 

‘¢ Gabriel was preaching to them when the troops ar- 
rived. The constant glare of lightning lit up both par- 
ties. The white men had heard Gabriel before they 
saw him standing on the edge of the water, and close 
by him Jack Bowler, who was a perfect giant, almost 
six and a half feet high, and as strong as four or five 
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ordinary men. He had persuaded the negroes that the 
Lord had made him on purpose to deliver them, as He 
did Samson to deliver the Israelites. His hair was long 
and thick, and had never been cut. He wore it gener- 
ally in a cue, like a gentleman’s, but this night he 
let it hang loose on his shoulders, to remind his men of 
Samson’s hair, ‘ wherein his great strength lay.’ Both 
of these men were under thirty, and could read and 
write. They were armed to the teeth, and Gabriel had 
put on Colonel Prosser’s regimental suit. Around and 
behind them was a crowd that looked like tens of thou- 
sands, heaving and murmuring. Walter Blair said the 
sound reminded him of the pushing and grunting of a 
herd of hogs. It bristled with all sorts of weapons, 
Some had guns, some axes, some hatchets, and many 
side-blades (scythes) fastened to the ends of poles. The 
lightning flashed on hundreds of these, ground sharp 
and rubbed bright. 

‘*The white men fired directly into the body of the 
crowd, for the creek was not, even in the freshet, twenty 
yards wide. A few shots were fired back, but most of 
the poor, foolish things had never thought of keeping 
guns and powder dry. The leaders hallooed to them to 
‘stand still and see the salvation of the Lord,’ but it 
was of no use. They scattered in all directions, like 
scared sheep.”’ 

‘*They are a race of born cowards,” observed Uncle 
Archie, in careless contempt. ‘*‘One white man armed 
with a cornstalk could put a battalion of them to flight. 
Their attempts at insurrection can never be anything 
but ridiculous failures. It is like a boy bullying and 
bragging with a pea pop-gun.”’ 

‘* Pop-gun peas have put out grown folks’ eyes be- 
fore now,” returned Grandma seriously. ‘If it had not 
been the Lord who was on our side that night, blood 
would have flowed like a river. In many homes in 
Richmond there was no hope of escape from violent 
death. My dear friend, Mrs. Jean Wood, wife of Gov- 
ernor Wood, was then living at their place, Chelsea, a 
little way out of town. There was no member of the 
white family at home but herself when a neighbor 
stopped at her door in the storm to tell her what was 
going on, and to invite her to goto his house. She 
would not stir from home. 

‘** We are all marked for certain death before the 
rising of another sun,’ she said calmly. ‘I should only 
add to your responsibility and distress the pain of see- 
ing me die.’ 

‘¢* Neither would she lock her doors. 

‘*** Resistance will make them the more cruel,’ she 
said. 
put me to no useless suffering, but to despatch me 
quickly and decently.’ 

‘Then she thanked him for his kindness in giving her 
timely notice of her departure, and hoped she should see 
him in heaven very soon. 

‘**Tt will not make much difference to us then 
whether we have got there by a rough ora smooth road,’ 
was the last thing she said, as he went down the front 
steps. ‘Good night. We won’t have to say that up 
there !’ 

‘* Everybody agreed afterward that her expectations 
were most reasonable. The police force was weak and 
inefficient, and the negroes who were marching upon the 
town outnumbered the white troops at least five to one, 
without taking into account those in the city—what 
Betsey calls the ‘foes in the household.’ Mrs. Wood 
acted wisely in preparing to die before morning. She 


told me afterward how wonderfully she was supported. 
She set her room in perfect order, bathed from head to 





‘ All that I shall ask of my murderers will be to. 


foot, and shrouded herself in a new night-gown that had 
never been worn. Then she read the fourteenth chap- 
ter of St. John and the twenty-first and twenty-second 
of Revelations, said her prayers, committing ‘her soul 
to her Saviour, and asking God to forgive and have 
mercy upon them who sought her life, and lay down 
upon the outside of her bed, her husband’s miniature 
in her hand, to wait the coming of the rebels.’’ 

‘* That sounds like a chapter from the ‘ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’’’ cried young Bradley animatedly. ‘‘I never heard 
anything finer. Your friend was a heroine, Mrs. Read.”’ 

‘*She was a Christian,” answered Grandma simply. 
‘““That was the way Dr. Rice summed up her attrac- 
tions and merits in the beautiful obituary he wrote of 
her. After speaking of her brilliant conversation and 
personal charms—which, he says, made young people 
‘prefer her society to their gay novels’—her natural af- 
fection, her patriotism, her conduct as a friend, a neigh- 
bor anda philanvhropist, he concludes with: ‘To crown 
the whole, Mrs. Wood was a Christian. Not by tradi- 
tionary faith, not with a cold assent of the understand- 
ing, but with the whole heart.’ 

**She told me, too, that she never in after-life knew a 
single fear of death. God gave her gracious assurance 
in the lonely watches of that night that as her day so 
should her strength be. When the morning dawned, 
and with it the news of the dispersion of the insurgents, 
it cost her an effort to come back to earth and thoughts 
of an earthly future, so sweet had been her meditations, 
so sure was her hope of her heavenly home. As she 
expressed it: ‘It was being turned back when I had my 
hand on the door-knob.’ Her first act after dressing 
herself for the day and putting away her shroud was to 
call in the servants just as usual for family prayers. 
Her maid used to tell how her mistress noticed when 
breakfast was ready that the table-cloth was slightly 
crooked, and had the china taken off that it might be 
straightened before she sat down. She made no refer- 
ence whatever to what had passed; behaved to her 
servants exactly as she had always done, making them 
understand that she bore them no grudge for the faults 
of others of their color. 

‘* The women of that day certainly had brave hearts,” 
said Aunt Betsey, serenely forgetful of the fact that she 
was one of the commended class. ‘‘ We girls were just 
worn out by daybreak. We were cramped with sitting 
ina bunch on the floor, faint with the weary waiting 
and constant dreading. Lizzy had to go regularly to 
bed when the strain was over, and stay there for a 
week. We had good news by the time we could see 
across the street. The rain and thunder had passed by, 
but the clouds hung low, almost touching the tops of 
the chimneys. The air was close and ‘muggy.’ We 
threw open one window after another and listened. It 
was the stillest morning I ever knew. The flowers were 
beaten flat to the ground, the bushes were dripping 
wet. I can seem to smell now the bruised honeysuckles 
and lilies that strewed the grass. Presently we heard 
the long, steady gallop of a horse through the mud. 
Then a dark figure reined up at the gate, and Jo Plea- 
sants’ voice called : 

*¢¢ All’s well, Mrs. Blair !’ 

‘We rushed down stairs in a body, tore back bolts 
and bars, and ran out to him. He was coated with 
mud up to the eyes. You couldn’t have told the color 
of his horse. He twisted himself sideways in his sad- 
dle, his hand on the horse’s back, in the way men have 
when they want to seem particularly at their ease, and 
says he: 

***Tam sorry we had to leave you so unceremoniously 
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last night, ladies, but the country gentlemen we went 
to call upon could not be put off. Hugh and Walter 
charged me with a dozen messages about breakfast, 
Mrs. Blair, but I have forgotten all except fried chicken, 
batter-cakes and coffee. They are wet and hungry, and 
will be here in tiie course of two or three hours—as soon 
as the hunt is over.’ 

**T saw Cousin Sarah’s hand shut down hard upon 
the gate. 

‘** Was anybody killed ?’ she asked outright. 

““«T am afraid not!’ said Jo, and a strange, fierce 
expression went over his face, very different from his 
usual kind, merry look. 

‘*T saw the same very 
often in men’s eyes and 
countenances in the next 
few weeks. The white 
people were enraged and 
disappointed at the con- 
duct of the servants they 
had regarded as part of 
their families. They had 
never dreamed of such a 
thing as a general rising 
of the negroes. Yet here 
it was actually upon us! 
If Colonel Prosser’s body- 
servant had been as false 
as the rest; if Mr. Mos- 
by’s Pharaoh had been 
less soft-hearted, even the 
rising of the water would 
only have delayed the 
destruction of the city. 
Gabriel would have gone 
around the head of the 
creek, or down lower to 
abridge. Men had been so 
close to a horrible death 
—had seen so clearly the 
fate that threatened their 
wives and innocent babes 
—that they could not for- 
give and forget directly. 
It was many months be- 
fore we were quite easy 
in our minds, before we 
got back our confidence 
in the people that cooked 
our victuals and nursed 
our children. 

‘* Gabriel and, I think, 
three others of the ringleaders were taken in different 
hiding-places and brought to Richmond jail. They 
had a fair trial, and were condemned to death. 
were hanged in October of the same year—1800.”’ 

‘*But the thousands of followers ?’’ questioned Mr. 
Bradley. ‘‘Surely they were not suffered to go un- 
punished ?”’ 

‘“Why not, poor things ?”? Aunt Betsey’s merciful 
eyes put the query more emphatically than did her 
tongue. ‘If they had not been deceived and tempted 
and led on by designing men they would never have 
thought of lifting a finger against us. The day after 
the rising, they were all back in their homes, doing 
housework, hoeing corn, picking off tobacco-worms— 
whatever was the business set for them, just as if no- 
thing had happened. Their owners asked no questions. 
They didn’t want to know which of them had meant to 
butcher them in their beds not twelve hours before.” 


‘*WE THREW OPEN ONE WINDOW AFTER ANOTHER AND LISTENED.”’ 


They 


‘“*It was a false step, nevertheless—mistaken mercy !”” 
insisted the tutor, rising as he talked. ‘‘ The claims of 
justice should have been satisfied at whatever cost of 
expediency or personal feeling. So deep a wound to 
the body politic could not be safely salved over or coy- 
ered up. The thorough course is always the best one. 
The matter should have been probed to the bottom, 
Who knows but that the bullet is there still ?”’ 

‘* Suppose nothing short of amputation—say of both 
legs—would save the patient’s life ?’’ said Uncle Archie. 
“In plainer words—there is, in my opinion, but one 
way of avoiding the risk of servile insurrection. That 
is, to get rid of slavery.”’ 

**You should be a 
better judge of that than 
myself,’? rejoined the 
Northerner. ‘‘In New 
England it became un- 
profitable and inconve- 
nient, and it is not. There 
is the history, in one sen- 
tence, of emancipation 
with us.”’ 

‘** It is not so profitable 
here that we need sell 
our lives to preserve it,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ Pub- 
lic feeling on this subject 
has changed materially 
since the last century. 
Good men do not hesi- 
tate to express their 
views to the effect that 
the abolition of the sys- 
tem is inevitable; and, 
taking everything into 
consideration, desirable. 
But, for the sake of the 
servant, no less than 
that of the master, we 
must dispense with it by 
degrees, as they are doing 
in the Middle States.”’ 

‘Their being here in 
a state of bondage is 
a wrong inflicted upon 
them and us by our fore- 
fathers; a wrong for 
which we, their descend- 
ants, must pay dearly 
unless we set it right.”’ 

My grandmother of- 
fered the observation asa self-evident proposition, and 
the listeners heard it as quietly as if she had remarked 
on the August drouth. 

Uncle Archie laughed, but with no show of other emo- 
tion than affectionate amusement. 

‘* Mother takes steady aim when slaveholding comes 
within gunshot. And all the while she knows that her 
servants could not be so well cared for anywhere else as 
they are on her plantation. The sin of having them 
here does not weigh upon my mind so much as a doubt as 
to the best way of shaking the state clear of them. For 
the one we have to blame Dutch and New England 
pirates and nigger-traders. The other is an existing 
evil with which we must deal personally.”’ 

‘* By evil do you mean sin, and sin per se ?”? demurred 
Mr. Bradley. 

‘*Unless the Declaration of Independence is a lie,” 
the Virginian responded. ‘‘Since we have adopted it 
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as the rule of political faith and practice we should live 
up to it. The ownership of an enslaved nation is a 
satire upon a republic, however well it may have agreed 
with monarchy and colonial times.”’ 

‘* Pshaw! now they ’re beginning to talk politics !°’ 
thought I, vexed at the diversion from the delightful 





tion that clutched my heart in the review of the tale I 
have set down as it fell from my aunt’s lips. I had 
never imagined until this hour the existence of the 
sleeping demon in home and state. The shock could 
hardly have been greater had doubts of my sweet 
mother’s loving kindness been injected into my mind, 





‘AFTER THAT NOBODY WOULD RISK THE CROSSING.”’ 


horrors of Aunt Betsey’s story. I did not like political 
talk, yet much of the essence of it was absorbed by the 
pores of my small mental being. I was used to discus- 
sions in the key of that which I have just recorded. 
The inconveniences and injustice of slavery—which no- 
body spelled with a capital S, or thought it safest to 
mention under his breath—were freely admitted by 
serious thinkers. The divine origin of what had not 
then been dubbed ‘*‘ The Peculiar Institution ’? was not 
an article of the Virginian’s creed. Many influential 
planters had openly expressed their intention of manu- 
mitting their servants by will, and were shaping their 
financial plans to that effect. I had heard my own pa- 
rents commend such a course; was familiar with the 
idea that by the time I was grown, ‘* the colored folks” 
would all be free with comfortable homes of their 
own. From babyhood I was taught to be respectful 
to the elder servants and not to maltreat the younger. 
‘* Because,’’ as was often impressed upon me, ‘‘it is 
mean to strike one who has no right to strike back.’’ 
The affectionate intercourse between the white family 
and their negroes was a matter of course—a perfectly 
natural state of affairs in the estimation of all parties 
concerned. ‘‘ The children ’’ included those of all com- 
plexions. ‘‘Mam Peggy,’’ the cook for forty years in 
the Summerfield kitchen, swept me out of her domain 
when she was cross or busy, as emphatically as she did 
her grandchildren. My grandmother and aunts sat up 
at night with the sick at *‘ the Quarter,’’ tending them 
as assiduously as they cared fur invalids of their own 
blood and name. The oldest colored person on the 
plantation had been born there and his parents before 
him. ‘‘ Our family” was referred to and quoted oftener 
by them than by their owners, and meant the Summer- 
field Reads. 

I state these facts in explanation of the consterna- 





or if, under the clear frills of Grandma’s cap, the wolf’s 
eyes had glared into mine as she gave me a ‘‘ good- 
night ’’ kiss. I positively ached all over when I ceased 
listening, and began to reflect upon the revelation un- 
folded by her who, I instinctively divined, would never 
have touched upon it had she dreamed of my proxim- 
ity. With the inconsistent reticence of childhood I 
remained quiet, shrinking yet farther into my ‘‘ chim- 
ney-place,’”’ not daring to stir hand or foot for fear the 
rustling vines should betray me and my innocent eaves- 
dropping. Why had this dreadful possibility of treach- 
ery and carnage been veiled from me all the ten years 
of my life? My uncle had not hidden from my childish 
comprehension the meaning of the portentous words, 
‘* servile insurrection.”?> Both were new to me, but I 
gathered the force of the phrase and shuddered away 
from the pit opened at my feet. It was like the awaken- 
ing from peaceful dreams to find the chamber walls 
ablaze and tottering inward. 

From my nook I looked across the yard, shaded by 
locust and aspen, to a row of hale Lombardy poplars, 
stretching illimitable shadows over turf, house and gar- 
den. Beyond the poplars and the white yard-fence 
swelled smooth rolls of land, green with corn, cotton and 
tobacco. Afar off was the plantation gate opening upon 
the highway, the road to it twisting like a dull-red ribbon 
between the fields. Two tobacco-barns, built of hewn 
logs, stood close beside it, a hundred yards apart—un- 
sightly edifices, set flush with the road for the conveni- 
ence of loading the wagons that were to transport the 
valuable product to market. To my left, the sward was 
spread past well and ice-house to the picket-fence rail- 
ing in the house-yard. Within this inclosure were the 
kitchen and what the English call “offices ’°—laundry, 
store-rooms and the ‘‘smoke-house,”’ in which the bacon 
was cured in the winter and stored for the year’s use. 
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A neat story-and-a-half cabin between dwelling and 
garden was ‘‘ Mammy’s house,’’ the lodging from gene- 
ration to generation of the confidential maid of the 
mistress of Summerfield and the nurse of her children, 
A flagged walk led directly from this to ‘* the chamber ”’ 


on the first floor of *‘the house.’? Other paths, un- 
paved, streaked the grass in the direction of well, offices 
and ‘* the Quarter.’’ This was a cluster of cabins on 
a slight eminence over against the hill on which the 
house stood and nearly an eighth of a mile distant. 
Beyond, and girdling all, was the forest line. 

Gabriel, Michael’s double, smock-frocked, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, was driving the cows home 
from pasture along the winding red road. As he 
lounged at the heels of the herd he whistled a planta- 
iion melody. A mocking-bird in the tallest Lombardy. 
poplar added a pipe that was hardly sweeter and 
clearer, 

A tame and unromantic scene—but endeared to me 
by associations more venerable than personal memories. 
I had drawn my first breath under the roof of the old 
house against which I now leaned, my mother having, 
as was the manner of the day, come back to her 
mother’s care for her time of trial. Bellair, the patri- 
monial estate, to which my father had succeeded, was in 
another county across the river, and on higher ground 
than Summerfield ; but throughout a delicate childhood 
no other air,agreed so well with me as that which wan- 
dered among the low hills environing my birthplace. I 
asked no better entertainment than the society of the 
aunts who borrowed me for months ata time ; no richer 
queendom than my sovereignty over the crew of colored 
children who were my comrades in tramps through field 
and wood, my loving satellites in the simple round of 
daily duties and pleasures. 

Family annals and plantation traditions had been my 
delight from the time I could run and talk. There was 
an assimilative quality in such to my mental and moral 
constitution that made them a corporate part of thought 
and existence. Tribal love and loyalty were a heredi- 
tary transmission in my case, and also cultivated by 
every influence of early years. 

‘*T thought Aunt Betsey had told me every single 
thing about the Blairs and her visits to Richmond,” 
said I inly, with a swelling heart. ‘‘She might have 
trusted me not to repeat things which are not conve- 
nient to be spoken of ””—Aunt Betsey’s own phraseology, 
after St. Paul. ‘‘I never even knew that anybody’s 
servants cared so much to be free that they would kill 
their masters to get rid of them. I shall never trust 
one of them again—never! They’re as bad as Robes- 
pierre’s Frenchmen—every bit !”’ 

I saw Mr. Bradley and Aunt Maria go down the path 





toward the Quarter ; then Uncle Archie and Miss Vir- 
ginia Dabney—he tall and dark, she blonde and petite 
—follow them, talking earnestly. I even noted, with 
the shrewdness of a child whose chief associates are 
people much older than herself, how he looked down at 
her in holding back the little swing-gate at the foot of 
the lawn—just the same mixture of amusement, admi- 
ration and love I had seen in his countenance when she 
recalled the names of the archangelic twins. The four 
crossed the “‘ branch”’ separating the hills, mounted 
the farther of the two, and disappeared in the pine 
woods crowning it. Uncle Wythe brought out his 
school-books—a formidable pile—established himself 
upon the porch steps, and began studying the morrow’s 
lessons. I had tasks to prepare, too; and Mr. Bradley, 
although kind and helpful, was strict. But I sat still, 
miserable and half angry. Aunt Betsey picked up the 
key basket from the floor when she had rolled up her 
stocking tightly and stuck the needles into the ball. 

‘** Peggy !’’ she called from the end of the piazza 
nearest ‘the kitchen, ‘‘ it is time to get out supper.”’ 

She went across the yard to the store-room, where 
barrels of flour, meal, sugar, rice and salt were kept 
with bags of coffee, tubs of lard, soap, starch, candles 
and other groceries. I seldom failed to follow her in 
these visits, sugar, raisins and stick cinnamon being 
dainties to a country-bred child. They did not tempt 
me in my present mood. Mam Peggy joined her at the 
store-room door, bread-tray and sifter in hand. Pre- 
sently I heard from the kitchen the thump of the rolling- 
pin on the biscuit-block. I loved beaten biscuit, and 
none others so well as those I made myself of the bits 
thrown off in the beating and caught up as perquisites 
of the gleaner. The thought of them turned me sick 
now. Grandma sat in her straight-backed chair and 
knitted her lamb’s-wool sock, the embodiment of placid 
ease and holy content. 

I propped my elbows on my knees, my chin in my 
hands, and tugged at the suddenly-tangled threads of 
thought and anticipation until two tears, round as beads, 
broke splashingly upon the story of the naughty boy 
who ate the “‘ pretty plant with a small white flower.”’ 

Had not Grandma spoken of rivers of blood that 
must have followed the course of servile insurrection ? 
Had not Uncle Archie affirmed that the only preventive 
of such a catastrophe was to free the slaves? Had not 
Grandma, who never uttered idle words, declared their 
being here at all to be a wrong for which we must pay 
dearly, if it were not set right ? 

Yet, were not my grandmother, my parents—all of 
my kith and kin—slave-owners up to this very eighth 
month of the year of our Lord 1831 ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A PICTURE. 


A LITTLE white boanet with strings of blue, 
Soft, curling plumes of an azure hue, 

That nod and dip o’er the quaint, broad brim— 
These form the frame to my picture rare, 
And the face within is fair—so fair 

It almost makes the sunshine dim. 


Fringed hair, as yellow as ripest corn, 
Shades a brow whose light vies with the morn; 
The eyes are like pansies whose edges are jet; 
The cheeks are pink petals abloom on snow ; 
But sweetest of all, a true Cupid’s bow, 
Is the dear, laughing mouth-with dimples thick set. 
; JENNIE 8. JUDSON. 











BELINDA. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of ‘* Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ “‘Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD III—CHAPTER VIII. 

‘*Le monde n’est jamais divisé pour moi, qu’en deux régions ; 
celle oti elle est, et celle ott elle n’est pas.”’ 

A WEEK—a whole week—only a week! There are 
two opposing ways of looking at this or any other period 
of time; one of impatient marveling at its immensity, 
the other of gasping consternation at its shortness. It 
is needless to ask which of these two moods is Mrs. 
Forth’s, with regard to Rivers’ holiday! Only a week ! 
How many times, during its seven days, does she, with 
that all-answering phrase, stop conscience’s mouth ? 
Of what use for only a week to practice self-govern- 
ment ? of what use for only a week to question her 
heart with too nice a closeness, as to the cause of its 


leapings and sinkings ? her temper as to the reason of’ 


its endless variabilities ? her thoughts as to the path 
they take ? or her imagination as to the length of its 
tether ? Only a week! Too short a space to do any- 
thing in but enjoy—to enjoy—to enjoy! With eyes 
resolutely shut to the cost—to the heavy score running 
up, that at the week’s end will have to be paid. Oh, 
not too short to enjoy in! 

It is not all enjoyment. Already, before two days of 
it are past, it has been marred by irksome labor, by 
balked expectation, by unreasoning jealousy—a jealousy 
whose unreason she herself, in her calmer moments, 


recognizes ; which in Rivers’ presence dies of famine, 
having less than nothing to live upon, but, once out of 
the reassurance of his eyes, revives and bulks big again. 

Rare indeed is it for one successful excursion not to 


engender another or several more. The weather holds. 
The Professor’s heart or liver—it is never quite clearly 
understood which of these organs is affected—has re- 
covered its balance, upset by his wife’s Walpurgis day. 

Belinda has three consecutive afternoons of freedom 
—three afternoons of being swiftly pulled down the 
river, that brave water-way alive with vigorous youth- 
hood—of gayly drinking tea and sucking cider-cup 
through straws at little river-side ale-houses—of pick- 
ing the freakish fritillaries in the meadows—of being 
towed back in dreamy languor at night-fall or star-rise 
—of loitering homeward with hands full of flag-flowers 
—of parting at the garden gate. 

To that parting there comes, each evening, a deeper, 
deadlier sweetness. It does not lie in words. There is 
not one word that, did the Professor protrude his velvet- 
capped head from his bower window, need be with- 
drawn. 

Belinda is living on her capital. At the week’s end 
she will be bankrupt ; let her then be merry while she 
may! Perhaps Sarah acquiesces in her sister’s view of 
the unimportance of any course of action that must be 
compressed into so short a period of time as a week. 
Perhaps, being in her way wise, she recognizes the 
futility of interference. Perhaps her hands are too full 
of her own affairs to have much time or attention to 
spare for her sister’s; for seldom has Miss Churchill 
been in such amorous straits of her own making as at 
present. 

The course of allurement which had merely warmed 
up the heavy German soldiers into a pleasant and 
manageable tenderness, has wrought three inflammable 
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English boys to a white heat. Daily, and in proportion 
as their inconvenient ardor for Sarah increases, does 
their friendship for each other—close and warm to begin 
with—decline, and tend toward thé opposite pole of ani- 
mosity. On the last expedition but one, she dare no 
longer accept a bunch of fritillaries from one without 
instantly crowding her hands with asimilar bunch from 
each of the others. She can now never drink less than 
three cups of afternoon tea, as that affords to each an 
opportunity of handing her one. Even Bellairs, early 
convinced of the hopelessness of his adoration of Mrs. 
Forth, is now wholly hers, far more wholly indeed than 
she at all wishes. 

‘“‘Tam fast getting to hate the sight of them !’’ she 
cries, in a tone more nearly approaching tearful vexa- 
tion than is often to be heard in her joyous voice, as she 
and her sister patrol in their wonted fashion the gar- 
den on the morning of the week’s last day. ‘‘ None of 
them ’’—by this comprehensive phrase she always 
designates the noble army of her admirers, past and 
present—‘‘ none of them have ever given me half so 
much trouble. Why cannot they understand that it is 
not the fox I care for, but the chase ?’’ 

‘* It will soon be over,”’ replies Belinda slowly. 

She says it as a consolation to her sister, but the ap- 
plication that she makes is to herself. 

‘That is all very fine,’’ replies Sarah gloomily ; ‘‘ but 
there is still to-day. You know that we are to go on 
the New River this afternoon, and in a weak moment I 
promised that ugly Bellairs—but I declare,” with a 
burst of petulance, ‘‘that they bother so that I do 
not know whether Iam on my head or my heels—that 
he should row me in some little cockle-shell—a dingey, 
he calls it—he and I, and nobody by, you know,” with 
a laugh of annoyance ; ‘‘and I positively dare not tell 
the others. What am I to do? I suppose,’ with 
something of her old sidling, coaxing manner, that 
you would not care to break it to them ?”’ 

Belinda smiles ; a bitter smile of recollection. 

‘* As I was to break to Mr. Forth that you meant to 
jilt him ? thank you! I think not!” 

It is true that the last day has come, and the last ex- 
cursion. All through the previous night, all morning, 
Belinda has been dogged by the icy terror—no weaker 
word suffices—that something may occur to prevent it. 
She has asked after the Professor’s health with a solici- 
tude whose treachery makes her blush. The very un- 
bearableness of the idea lends it a horrid probability. 
In this our life are not the things too bad to be faced, 
those that oftenest happen ? 

The hour comes—the meeting at the corner (never 
again have the enamored youths ventured across the 
threshold of the house they have desecrated !)—the 
walk to the river. Sarah has vainly tried to hook her- 
self on to her sister; but—Bellairs having out-maneu- 
vered his fellows, and compelled them to content 
themselves with the chaperone of a former expedition, 
civilly invited to complete the party—has dropped re- 
signedly behind with him, her face sufficiently reveal- 
ing that she is braced for the worst. 

The river is reached. In the choosing the boats and 
arranging the cushions a little diversion is effected, 
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which gives Sarah the opportunity to pluck her sister 
by the sleeve, and pull her aside. 

‘* It is all up,” she says morosely ; ‘‘ he has been tell- 
ing me, as we came along, that if he read my eyes 
aright, he was far from indifferent to me!” 

** And you? what did you say ?” 

‘‘ What did I’say ?”’ (in a tone of extreme exaspera- 
tion, and yet unwilling amusement). ‘‘I told him that 
he had read them awrong ; but ’’—with a rueful glance 
at the little craft now being made ready for her recep- 
tion—“‘ you must perceive that the dingey has become 
an impossibility; what is to be done? There is not 
room for us all in the other ; quick !”’ 

For a moment Mrs. Forth looks before her in blank 
perplexity; then, all at once, an idea, habited in a 
sudden lovely blush, rushes into her mind. Why not? 
Is it not the last day? But she does not at once clothe 
it in speech. Instead: 

‘“*Can you not persuade Mrs. Baker to take your 
place ?”’ she asks, 

Sarah shrugs her shoulders impatiently. 

** She would not hear of it; she is inclined to scream 
in a punt !”” 

There is no help for it, then, What other alternative 
can she propose? It is no fault of hers; accident, 
rather—fate—ill-luck! She has done her best. How 
often during the past week has she told herself that she 
has done her best ! 

**T suppose, then, that J must sacrifice myself,’’ she 
says hurriedly, and not looking at her sister; and then, 
several voices at once calling upon them, they rejoin 
the rest of the party. 

In a moment, as if some devil were behind her—or 
what in her present frame of mind would seem to her 
both more dangerous and more ugly—some amorous 
undergraduate, Sarah has, to insure herself against 
ambush or surprise, skipped into the larger boat. 

‘* My sister’s courage has failed her,”’ says Belinda, 
standing flushed and downcast-eyed on the bank. “I 
am afraid that some one will have to scull me instead.”’ 

No one answers, and she steps—some one giving her 
a hand—into the dingey. Some one instantly follows 
her, and takes up the sculls. It is not till they are well 
out in the stream, and not immediately even then, that 
she lifts her eyes. A sort of shame weighs them down. 

The maneuver was none of hers; and yet it is bya 
maneuver that she has secured this final téte-a-téte with 
him. She does not even know whether it is in accord- 
ance with his wishes that she has acted. He has ex- 
pressed no pleasure in the arrangement ; perhaps—her 
jealousy awaked in a moment from its always light 
sleep—he is vexed to have been balked of Sarah’s com- 
pany. Perhaps, even now, he is silently fighting with 
his disappointment. 

She snatches a fugitive glance at him—a glance that, 
in an instant, is turned away again ; for it has told her 
what she wished to learn. The cause of his dumbness 
is one which does not very often make us speechless in 
this our life. He cannot speak for joy. 

She leans back satisfied and smiling. The New 
River is narrower, less of a great highway, than the 
old one. Here are no imperative Eights, out of whose 
way all lesser boats must clear, under penalty of being 
apostrophized by a ferocious ‘‘ Look ahead, sir!’ 
and then run down. And yet there is no lack of com- 
pany here, either, on this splendid’ summer day. 

Above, the pale bright sky, holding her forget-me-not 
colored shield ; and below, the windings of the slow, 
broad riyer, and the great expanse of hedgeless meadow 
land. The horses, summering there, stand knee-deep in 


the stream, eating, or pretending to eat, the weeds; 
one having a wet roll of utter enjoyment in the shal- 
lows. Sheets of little ranunculus are all ablow, each 
stiff, straight stem and small white head erect on the 
water. Countless geese stalk along the meadow, wad- 
dling and cropping the grass. Others, like a white fleet, 
paddle and dive for water-weeds. 

Into the the midst of this feathered armada they see 
the larger boat, which has shot ahead of them, being 
lustily pulled to give it a fright ; instigated thereto by 
Sarah, who, under the egis of a female friend, and with 
Bellairs pulling stroke, and consequently divided from 
her by nearly the whole length of the boat, has resumed 
her usual hilarity, and, by voice, gesture and waved 
parasol, is encouraging her slaves. The geese part, 
screeching and oaring away; and one gosling, over- 
taken by the prow, dives and rises again ten paces 
away. 

Both Rivers and Belinda laugh. There is something 
healthy and cheering to the moral atmosphere in a joint 
laugh. Rivers’ mirth dies into a long sigh of content- 
ment. 

‘““What a day!’’ he says, resting on his oars, and 
staring up at thesky. ‘‘I love the river; how I missed 
it at first! I used to dream about it! it was one of the 
things that I dreaded dreaming about !” 

She does not ask him what the others were. Possibly 
she is incurious. 

‘*Perhaps,”’ he says, bringing his eyes down again 
from the heaven above him to the, to him, better 
heaven of her face, ‘‘ perhaps it is worth while to have a 
holiday only once in two years, to enjoy it as I have 
done mine !”’ 

As he speaks, a slight frown, not of displeasure at his 
harmless words, but of reflection and doubt, puckers 
her forehead. 


** Are you sure,’’ she says slowly, “‘ that it is quite 
the first holiday that you have had in two years ?”’ 
He looks surprised. 


‘** Virtually yes. Why ?”’ 

‘* Nothing !’’ she answers in confusion ; ‘‘ only I hap- 
pened to hear that you were in London last winter.” 

‘*T was,”’ he answers calmly, though still surprised. 
‘‘Our firm sent me up on business: that was no holi- 
day.”’ 

** And you—you combined business with pleasure ?”’ 
she says, laughing awkwardly. ‘‘ You—you went to 
to the play ?” 

Difficult as it is to look him in the face, while guiltily 
conscious of the drift of her question, she yet eagerly 
fastens upon him a glance whose keenness no least tinge 
of discomfiture can escape. But none such meets her. 
He has resumed his leisurely rowing, but now stops 
again. 

‘* Were you there ?”’ he cries abruptly. ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible that I missed you? I looked—I thought—I 
hoped—”’ 

She shakes her head. 

“I was not there! I was not’ (with a twinge of 
self-pity, as she recalls her then mood)—‘‘I was not in 
a very play-going humor ; but I was told by some one 
who had seen you !”” 

Surely he will now volunteer the mention of the lady 
by whom he was accompanied. She has paused on pur- 
pose to give him the opportunity, but he does not take 
it. He leans on his sculls, staring before him in wist- 
ful, bitter thought. 

‘**You were with a lady,”’ says Belinda presently, un- 
able any longer to contain herself. 


““A lady ?”? he says, starting. ‘‘Was I?—oh, of 
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course—my sister. Poor girl! she had not been any- 
where for so long that she was naturally keen about it. 
She was staying with an aunt, who gave us our stalls; 
otherwise,’’ with a laugh, ‘“‘in the then state of our 
finances, the shilling gallery would have been nearer 
our mark !’’ 

So itis explained. How simple it sounds! how ob- 
vious! What is there in it upon which any but a mad- 
woman could have hung distrust or jealousy? And 
yet it is upon this cock-and-bull story that she elected 
to shipwreck her life! A sailing-boat, lurching and 
tacking, and heeling over, after the manner of such, and 
out of whose way they have to get, rouses them both, 
and they row on. 

The larger boat has pulled into the bank, in order to 
set the two dogs, in whom Sarah affects to detect symp- 
toms of incipient sea-sickness, on shore, where they in- 
stantly begin to give a great deal of trouble. 

Punch—a dog of no ballast of mind, entirely losing 
his head in joy at his enlargement—first frolicsomely 
nips the sleepy horses’ heels, a civility which they re- 
turn by viciously lashing out at him ; then chivies the 
geese, a levity which calls forth from the husband and 
father an awful chastisement of flapping wings, out- 
stretched neck, and dreadfully wide-opened mouth. 
Pug, on the other hand, for reasons best known to her- 
self, has set off galloping in‘the wrong direction, with 
her tail between her legs. Her recapture and the re- 
covery and admonishment of Punch take so long, that 
the couple in the dingey have time to get far ahead, and 
rounding a reach of the river, to lose their companions 
from sight. On and on they float in their virtual alone- 
ness, for in nothing do the two men punting, or the 
happy young fellow shooting past in his skiff, disturb 
their solitude. They speak ever less and less. Now and 
again, indeed, silence becomes too oppressive, and they 
speak ; but then speech grows over-pregnant, and they 
fly back to silence. 

Both are strung up to pleasure’s highest pitch, that 
pitch for which they will have to pay, and know that 
they will have to pay so extortionately ; for pleasure, like 
the scorpion, is an animal that carries a sting in its tail. 
Upon enjoyment is set its keenest edge. The lark, lost 
in light above them, might be their spokesman, only 
that to their song, unlike his, there is ever that minor 
refrain: ‘‘ The last day! the last day !”’ 

What a nameless unreckoning elation the warm breeze 
lends, and the motion and the very throbbing of the 
gentle water against the passing kee]! She pulls up her 
sleeve, and dipping in her bared right arm, affects to 
imitate his gestures, and to oar the stream with it. 

‘*T am helping you,” she cries, smiling. ‘‘ I, too, am 
rowing ; do you find any perceptible help ?”?’ 

He does not reply. He rows slowly on in a dream, 
his eyes intoxicatedly watching that pendent hand and 
swaying lily wrist. He always thinks her last word or 
action prettier and better than all its predecessors. But 
surely she can never outdo this. He might borrow 
Florizel’s words without a changed syllable : 


** What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you doit ever. When you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering of your affairs 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that: move still still, so, 
And own no other function. Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular 
Crowns what you ’re doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are graces.’”’ 


He pulls, still in a dream, beneath the willows. A 
poplar, shivering perpetually, flutters and trembles 
against the sky’s perfect azure over their heads. Still 
in a dream, and at her orders, he leaves her lying pen- 
sive and cool on her cushions, and scrambles into the 
field to fetch flowers for her. He comes back with a 
great nosegay, which he lays in her lap; yellow flags, 
beckabunga, forget-me-nots bigger and bluer than the 
petted garden ones, a scrap of catch-fly, a handful of 
stitchworts, powdery purple grasses, all plucked hap- 
hazard, and yet gathered into such a perfect posy as no 
after-arranging, or sorting, or matching of colors could 
compass. She tells him so. Was ever man, for so poor 
a gift, so royally thanked ? 

Their companions have passed them again ; the dogs 
re-embarked, and the whole company singing a gay 
part-song, none other than ‘* The Franklin’s Dogge.”’ 

“B witha Y; Y with an N; N withaG; G with anO; 
And he called him little Byngo.”’ 

How entrancingly sweet and merry sound the non- 
sensical old words across the water! Belinda and 
Rivers must needs follow them te the rendezvous—the 
little rural Trout Inn, where they are to have tea. It 
is brought out to them, in an arbor overlooking the 
stream, by a stout servant girl; thick bread and butter, 
great wedges of plain cake, a tea-set where no two ar- 
ticles are of the same make or pattern. 

Sarah, having tided over her Bellairs difficulty, and 
restored to her happy-go-lucky confidence of being able 
to keep the rest of her team well in hand, is in delight- 
ful spirits. There are too many other visitors at the 
Trout to make any more glees advisable ; but she is good 
enough to indulge the company with several quiet per- 
formances of a juggling nature, which make no noise, 
and need attract no attention—such as sticking half- 
pence into her eyes, and disposing them ingeniously 
about her other features. 

Belinda, too, is in wild mirth—as wild as that of the 
unlucky day of Blind Man’s Buff. She is not nearly so 
clever with the halfpence as her sister; but in point of 
mere animal spirits she almost exceeds her. When, 
however, the tea-party and its humors are ended—when, 
in their former order, they are on their way home again 
—those factitious spirits drop like a wind at sunset. 

The feast is all but over: surely, since the world was, 
never has any been so poignantly relished. In each 
moment have they not tasted a hundred years of ordi- 
nary tame pleasures ? But it is now nigh being done, 
and pay-day stands at the door. The light is low and 
level ; the geese have gone to bed, gray head and yel- 
low nose tucked beneath gray wings. The horses’ 
shadows stretch, longer than cameleopards, across the 
meadow. There is scarcely any need to use the oars, 
wind and current helping them ; they are floating—oh, 
how swiftly !—to where the one great dome, and the 
many spires, momently growing taller, tell where the 
fair city lies. 

The last hour of the last day is running out. When 
that dome and those spires are reached, it will have run 
out. The last hour! How many things there are to be 
said ina last hour! And yet the only phrase that will 
rise to either of their lips is, ‘‘ It is the last time !’? Even 
to that they do not give utterance ; not until they have 
slidden more than half way home. Then, at sight of 
those rapidly-nearing spires—those spires that mean the 
end—a sort of panic seizes Belinda: 

‘* How fast we go!’ she says, half-breathlessly, look- 
ing down as if she would fain stop it on the lovely even- 
ing water, quickly swishing past with a pleasant, low, 
sucking sound ; ‘‘ we shall be home in ten minutes !”” 
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‘¢In ten minutes !’’ he repeats in a tone half-mazed, 
as of one not realizing the sense of the words. 

‘* And it is the last time !’’ she says in a low tone of 
voice. 

Still the keel quickly cutting the flood and the water 
sucking. Why so fast? In pity, why so fast? The 
very sun—their last sun—seems hurrying more rapidly 
than his wont to his hot rose and cowslip-colored bed. 
At first they had had days ahead of them—such riches 
seem incredible—then hours, now minutes, and but few 
of them ; so few that surely there is not one of them to 
be wasted! Perhaps it is this thought that sends such 
a passion of haste into the words with which he an- 
swers her: 

‘* Why should it be the last time ?” 

She receives the suggestion in dead silence—a silence 
so dead as to give him time for a cold pang of fear that 
he has employed these priceless moments in offending 
his dear lady, and that she will part from him in dis- 
pleasure. If his hand were laid upon her heart, he 
would know why she did not speak. In the last drunken 
week, she has not once had the courage to look her life 
that is to be in the eyes. Who, squandering and rioting 
in the now, dare ever face the then? At last she stam- 
mers : 

‘* How should not it be the last, since your holiday 
ends to-morrow ?”? 

‘¢ And am I never to have another ?”’ 

He is lying on his oars now; but still the boat drifts, 
drifts. She shakes her head with a little unhopeful 
smile ; though surely no hopeless heart ever leaped and 
sprang as hers is doing. 

‘¢ Perhaps in another two years !”’ 


His oars are quite out of the water. He, at least, 


will have no share in accelerating the end. The drops 


gently drip from their blades. Twilight is taking her 
first gray steps across the plains, and the warm dew 
falls. Two or three of their dwindling store of minutes 
are gone before Rivers speaks. 

‘*Term will soon be over, then you will go away, I 
suppose ?”? 

‘“*T think not—probably not,’? she answers indif- 
ferently, an unacknowledged disappointment at the 
apparent irrelevance of his remark, at his want of in- 
sistance upon his former suggestion, chilling heart and 
voice. 

‘You will stay here all through the Long ?”’ 

Why is there such a catch in his breath as he asks 
this question ? What is it to him whether she goes or 
stays ? 

** Most likely. Mr. Forth will go to Switzerland; I 
believe he mostly does ; but he will not take me.”’ 

‘* He will leave you here ?” 

* Yeu,” 

** Alone ?”? 

**Unless you count my mother-in-law as society,’’ 
with a slight satiric laugh. 

A pause. A flight of plovers, going bedward, speck 
the sky above them. 

** Will you not—will you not—be lonely ?”’ 

‘** Not more than usual.”’ 

** Will not most of your friends have gone ?” 

Again she laughs, and her laugh is of the same un- 
merry character as before. 

‘With my good-will they may all go; I am no great 
hand at making friends.” 

Another pause. The plovers have dwindled to 
nothing; the other boat is lost to sight, far ahead. 


What is he going to say that makes him fidget so un- 
easily with his unused oars ? 

‘“*It is really no great distance from Yorkshire here.” 

Again she laughs; but the irony is gone, driven 
away by a tremor that:is even farther from gayety. 

‘* My geography is not my strong point, but I should 
have scarcely thought that they were neighboring coun- 
ties.’’ 

‘*¢ Milanthorpe is not more than five hours from here, 
by a good train.” 

‘*Ts it not ?” 

And then again there is silence. How twilight is 
taming day’s gaudiness! but doing it with so lovesome 
a mien that who can regret the gone greens and blues ? 

‘*T could—”’ he begins. How dry his throat is! He 
would be glad of a draught from the river to moisten 
it. ‘*I could run down—for Sunday—now and then.”’ 

It is out now! For good or for evil, it is said; and 
in uncontrollable anxiety he leans forward, the better 
to read in her face how she takes it. 

She is as dead silent as she bad been at his first sug- 
gestion of the possibility of their meeting again ; but 
perhaps he has learnt to interpret that silence better. 
Must not she needs set some order in that riotous heart 
of hers before she can speak at all? Surely the earth 
is mistaken in thinking that night is coming. Is it not 
the morning that is born? His hand has lifted a cor- 
ner of the great night-curtain that has hung, black and 
impenetrable, before her future life. Dare she let him 
lift it all ? 

‘Only now and then! Not often !’’ he says in great 
agitation. ‘‘ If you have not a soul to speak to for four 
months, you might not mind seeing me now and then— 
quite now and then !”’ 

Not mind seeing him ! 
smile. 

‘** We knock off work early on Saturday, and there is 
a fast train that would take me back in good time for 
Monday morning.”’ 

There is such a desperate urgency of asking in his 
eyes, that she dare not look at him. What can she an- 
swer ? Still that unmastered riot in her heart ! and how 
near the landing-place is growing! All the sail-boats, 
with furled sails and lowered masts; all the row-boats 
gathered home. 

‘“‘It is rather a mad plan !’’ she says, with a laugh that 
has a touch of the hysteric. 

‘*Ts it ??? he answers blankly. ‘‘I suppose it is.”’ 

There are not more than eight boat-lengths to go. In 
those eight boat-lengths she must decide one way or 
the other; for the rest of the party are gathered in hila- 
rious talk about the landing-place —“‘ Little Byngo” 
and many other worthy part-songs having wrought one 
and all to the highest pitch of good-fellowship—waiting 
for them. 

‘**Oxbridge is not my private property,’ she says 
almost inaudibly, and shaking like a poplar leaf, that is 
never still ; ‘‘ you have other friends here beside me.”’ 

‘*T have,’’ he answers, catching at her suggestion, 
with’ a relief proportioned to the consternation with 
which his eye has been measuring the half-dozen yards 
left him in which to plead his cause. ‘‘ Why should I 
not come to see them ?”’ . 

Nor have either he or she the candor to own to them- 
selves or each other what is perfectly well known to 
both, that in the Long Vacation Oxbridge will be inno- 
cent of the presence of any one of those friends. This 
is their real parting. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


At that she cannot choose but 








AN OLD MARYLAND HOMESTEAD. 


Too modern and heterogeneous a people to have a his- 
tory, there are no misty legends of ages agone—such as 
mark almost every mile-stone along the beaten ways of 
the Old World—to give interest to our vast new hemi- 
sphere. Ivied abbeys, where marvelous chronicles of 
past centuries have been preserved, are not found on 
virgin soil in the freshness of its unpruned vigor; they 
belong to a dead past. The American historiographer 
and poet are without traditions of robber barons and 
Knights of the Round Table; yet there is matter of 
historic interest for novelist and biographer in the 
annals of many old Maryland families. 

There is scarcely a name or landmark of local in- 
terest in New England which has not been illuminated 
by pen and pencil and gone the magazine rounds, while 
Maryland has been too modest to give publicity to the 
romantic features of her local history. She has few 
nooks within her boundaries where you may not find 
peculiar character that might have served Dickens for 
a study, or some old church or homestead of more than 
passing interest. Scharf is gathering material for fu- 
ture historians, and Didier’s pen has sketched a few 
features of social life in Baltimore, but much of histori- 
cal value is passing into oblivion. 

Among families of notability in Maryland, that of 
Patterson has become world-renowned from the wit, 
beauty and daring ambition of Madame Jerome Bona- 
parte, née ‘‘ Betsy Patterson of Baltimore Town.” Her 
life and her letters have become public; still there re- 
mains something of interest to narrate in the personal 
history of so celebrated a personage. : 

‘* Springfield Manor,’’ at one time the summer resi- 
dence of William Patterson, a wealthy merchant and 
owner of large real estate in Baltimore, is situated near 
to Sykesville, a station on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, twenty-two miles from Baltimore, and it 
was for over fifty years the home of George Patter- 
son, brother of Madame Bonaparte-Patterson. About 
one mile from the village of Sykesville stands the 
‘* Springfield” Presbyterian Church and parsonage, and 
through skeleton branches of trees at the back of the 
church the wintry gleam of white marble above the 
frozen snow marks where lie George Patterson and his 
descendants. A beautiful prospect extends on every 
side of this monumental reminder of the perishable 
nature of all things terrestrial. Within the inclosed 
grave-lot there are several costly monuments and a 
newly-made grave where, January 12th, 1883, was 
buried Prudence Ann, widow of George Patterson. 

George Patterson was born August 26th, 1796, and 
died November 26th, 1869. There are memorial tablets 
to a son and daughter who died in infancy, and a chaste 
Italian sarcophagus is erected to ‘‘ Florence, daughter 
of George Patterson, and wife of James Carroll, of Bal- 
timore.’”? She was born June 13th, 1847, and buried 
October 18th, 1878, ‘‘ resting on her breast the body of 
her infant son.”’ 

These five graves comprise an entire family, and as 
far as the eye can reach eastward from their last resting- 
place, over fertile grain-growing fields and wooded hills, 
lies the fair earthly inheritance from which they were 
taken. 

To the left of the large stone church stands a tasteful 
new Academy, Eastlake in style, which was recently 
built and donated to Springfield Church by the late 
widow of George Patterson, a lady of extended benevo- 
lence. On a commanding eminence, about two miles 


distant from the church, can be seen the broad facade 
of ‘Springfield’? mansion, a roomy country home, 
having a frontage of one hundred and seventy-five feet, 
adorned by two-story pillared porches, This fine old 
homestead is flanked by an extensive park, and has a 
velvety lawn sloping down the hill to the front entrance. 

The estate consisted of two thousand acres of highly- 
productive land, with a mill and all the improvements 
of a well-appointed model farm. Under the skillful 
management of George Patterson it became agricultu- 
rally noted for high farming and improved stock. The 
first thoroughbred North Devons were imported into 
the United States in 1817, when Mr. Coke, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester, presented to Mr. Robert Patterson 
(brother of George), several Devon heifers and a bull. 
The beautiful herds from that stock, to be seen grazing 
in luxuriant clover-fields at Springfield, their fat sides 
glistening in the sunshine like polished mahogany, were 
no less valuable than picturesque. 

George Patterson was a man of marked character— 
more English than American in type. He had a short, 
heavy figure, a face stern yet handsome, and lighted by 
keen blue eyes under bushy brows. He showed strong 
intellect, much general knowledge and dogmatic views, 
but none of the savoir faire which distinguished his 
brothers. When a young man, Mr. Patterson avoided 
ladies’ society and fashionable assemblies. Of strict 
probity, he was yet brusque in speech, dictatorial in 
manner, and cared not a whit for the pomps of rank in 
which his sister delighted. As a practical farmer he 
paid little attention to the esthetical, but was a critical 
admirer of feminine graces. He deemed beauty a wo- 
man’s best dower, and offered himself and fortune to 
the beautiful Ann Elizabeth Warfield, daughter of 
George Frazier Warfield, of ‘‘Groveland,’”’ an estate 
near to Springfield. When refused by Miss Warfield 
he, after a brief wooing, married her cousin, Prudence 
Ann Brown. The marriage of this crusty bachelor of 
forty to a lady of kindly, social nature softened the 
asperity of his manner and gave to Springfield hospi- 
talities a charm which they lacked under the rule of its 
autocratic master. Witha garret stocked with some of 
the oldest and choicest wines in the country, and a 
table supplied with the finest beef, mutton and capon 
fowls— products of the farm—dining and wining at 
Springfield was a gastronomic treat seldom declined by 
those invited, although the host was never popular as a 
country magnate. 

It was when rusticating at Springfield—her father’s 
country place at that time—that ‘‘ Betsy’’ Patterson 
conceived the bold design to fascinate and marry the 
French prince, then a guest of Commodore Joshua Bar- 
ney in Baltimore. There were no railroads in those 
days, and when Mrs. William Patterson refused to 
allow her daughter to use the carriage to go to town, 
the headstrong girl mounted a mule, and, accompanied 
by a negro man-servaut, rode twenty-two miles to 
attend the reception at Commodore Barney’s, where 
she met Jerome Bonaparte, captivated him, and was 
soon after married. Thus began the eventful career of 
that remarkable woman. 

Owing to dissatisfaction with the terms of her father’s 
will, George was the only brother with whom ‘‘ Ma- 
dame ’”’ remained on friendly terms—he relinquished to 
her his share of their mother’s patrimony, which secured 
her good opinion. She deigned to visit him, and in her 
declining years descanted freely on their contemporaries 
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and gave vent in caustic terms to bitterness and chagrin 
occasioned her by the failure of every ambitious 
scheme, 

Writing of ‘‘Springfield,’’ it were well to contrast 
the lives of the two fair women—each at one time only 
daughter of that house—who, in maiden meditation, 
viewed its far-reaching domain and dreamed of what 
the future might bring. 

A child in years, a woman in ambition, Elizabeth 
Patterson turned disdainfully from every rural charm 
before her. Josephine Beauharnais had risen from ob- 
scurity to a throne, and Napoleon made a dazzling 
figure on the world’s stage when ‘“‘ Betsy Patterson’s ’’ 
ambition took shape. In visions of honors to come 
there appeared to the girl of seventeen no portent of 
an uncrowned ‘‘ Empress”’ at Malmaison, or a peevish, 
pining prisoner at St. Helena. 

The daughter of the Baltimore merchant had no love 
for home or family. She despised her native city, call- 
ing it a ‘‘ dirty little commercial hole,” and her father’s 
associates ‘‘ ignorant shopkeepers,”’ ignoble pride which 
did not scruple to pay humble court to parvenve prin- 
cesses, who scorned to acknowledge her their equal by 
birth or marriage. Madame Bonaparte-Patterson spent 
the force of her strong intellect in vain pursuit of a petty 
crown. Brilliantly attractive at European courts, the 
discarded first wife of Jerome Bonaparte refused any 
alliance below that of a crown prince, and deemed her- 
self a queen (by right) to the end of life’s checkered 
scene. Her life became an epic, yet, richly dowered as 


it was by wit and beauty, old age found her with no 
solace for disappointed hopes save gold, to which she 
clung with miserly greed, and did not hesitate to say that 
‘love she had never known, ambition was ended, and 


avarice had become the ruling passion of her life.”? An 
agnostic without a hope beyond the grave she crossed 
to the invisible shores. 

Her body lies in an isolated, triangular lot at Green- 
mount Cemetery, barely large enough to containa single 


grave, and chosen by herself, that no plebeian dust 
mingle with hers. The edge of the marble sarcophagus 
bears this inscription: ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever, she 
sleeps well,” a fitting line, since Shakspeare’s text was 
more valued by her than Holy Writ. The written me- 
moirs left by Madame Bonaparte-Patterson will prob- 
ably never be published by her grandsons, though they 
cover a period of half a century, and contain reflections 
on Bonaparte and his times as sage as those of Ma- 
dame de Rémusat, and still more scathing criticisms of 
court celebrities. 

Florence, heiress of George Patterson, had not the 
brilliant beauty and wit of her aunt, but a far more 
loving and lovable disposition. She, too, was petite in 
figure, with clear blue eyes and lovely complexion. Her 
hands and arms were as perfectly moulded as those of 
Madame Bonaparte, and her laugh was sweetly musical. 
No unwise ambition or struggle after the unattainable 
marred her life, for Florence Patterson loved her home, 
her kindred and her country as heartily as the impe- 
rious elder woman despised them. She was married 
September, 1877, to Mr. James Carroll, of Baltimore. 
There was a gay and festive scene-at the old manor- 
house to celebrate their union, but in a few ficeting 
months the friends who met at the bridal gathered 
around her bier ! 

Strangers pause beside the tomb of Madame Bona- 
parte-Patterson to point a moral; tears of affection 
bedew the sod above her niece. 

Two years ago the entire estate of ‘Springfield’ be- 
came by purchase the property of Mr. Frank Brown, a 
nephew of the late Mrs. George Patterson ; its high re- 
pute as a landed estate will no doubt be maintained 
under a new régime, and sons and daughters of another 
line and name rejoice in the possession of its broad acres 
now, when the last of the Pattersons have been gath- 
ered by the ‘‘ Silent Reaper’’ to narrow beds in the 
kirkyard. Peace to the names of those whose good 
deeds shall be their most enduring monument ! 

Marky W. Imuay. 
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A FIRE alarm—the cry of ‘‘ Fire !’’ 
Swells on the night air, higher, higher ; 
Touched by the lightning, every bell 
Swings in its tower the tale to tell. 
Forth rush the firemen, one and all, 

At duty’s or at danger’s call, 

The peril and the praise to share ; 
Their engines play, their torches flare ; 
The light of the devouring fire, 
Reflected from the church’s spire, 
Piercing the clouds with ruddy glow, 
Tells of the ruin wrought below. 

Why sounds that midnight tocsin dread ? 
Why towers yon column dark and red 
That, leaning to the leeward, shows 
The way that the destroyer goes? 

Let your imagination stretch, 

And you shall see a dastard wretch 
Skulking away from human sight, 
And, wrapped up in the cloak of night, 
Putting a locofoco match 

Where he is sure the blaze will catch, 
That, when the crowd is thither drawn, 
He may, before the break of dawn, 
With his light fingers force a loan 


From others’ pockets to his own. 

What are to him th’ alarum-bell, 

The fire-wrapped roof, the dreadful yell 

Of horses roasting in their stalls, 

Of firemen crushed by tumbling walls? 

What are to him the crash and din 

Of slates and rafters falling in, 

The shrieks of helpless females flying, 

The feeble gasps of children dying, 

And the loud wailings of despair 

That rend the suffocating air? 

What are all these to him? Why, sir, 

He wakes up people, and they stir, 

And if they catch the villain he 

Is hanged, or used to be. 

Laws may, but justice does not alter ; 

He escapes, though he deserves the halter ; 

And were he doomed to it again, 

The people would all say ‘‘ Amen !”’ 
Rev. JOHN PIERPONT. 

* John Pierpont was one of the most vigorous of New England poets 
in the first half of the present century. The lines published herewith 
are not found in the collected edition of his works, and it is not known 
that they have been published heretofore. They are contributed by a 


correspondent, who heard them recited by the author some thirty years 
ago, and are as appropriate now as they were then. 








ZARA. 


BY CLAUDE WILLIAM SMITH. 


A DRIVING, blinding snow, the sky dark and sullen, 
a wild wind sweeping over the plains, the mountains 
quite hidden from view by the storm. 

Zara threw more pine logs on the fire, drew together 
the red chintz curtains at the small window of her 
‘*best room,’ and tried to make things a trifle cosier 
in the ranch cabin. 

‘Father will soon be home,’’ she said—she had fallen 
into the habit of talking to herself out in this lonely 
country, this ‘‘new, far-West.”’ ‘‘He will put the 
sheep in the corral early to-night—it is so stormy.” 

A small clock on a shelf, which served as a mantel, 
and which was draped with some simple but pretty 
chintz, like the curtains, struck four. Zara sighed a 
little as she heard it. How many times had she lis- 
tened to that same silvery chime—it was a pretty little 
French clock—in happier days in the dear East! Its 
musical sound recalled so much !—brought back the 
pretty, old-fashioned New England home so plainly. 
Zara could almost smell the great creamy roses that 
climbed over the front porch. She could see the taste- 
ful little home-parlor, so different from the meagrely- 
furnished room she now sat in, with its poor little 
attempts at cheerfulness. She could fancy herself, as 
of old, sitting before her sweet-toned piano, singing all 
the ‘‘old tunes’’ she could call to mind ‘‘ to please 
father ;’’.or she could picture the long, happy summer 
days spent under the large maples in the garden, lying 
idly in a hammock, drinking in the sweet air, and 
dreaming as girls will dream. 

How her dreams had turned out! When her father 
came to her one fall day and said very gravely, ‘‘ Zara, 
I have lost money. This place must be sold. I shall 
go West,”’ her heart had leaped with foolish joy. She 
had dreamed so often of the West; she knew it was a 
paradise, so free and wild. ‘‘ Roughing it’’ would be so 
very pleasant! Had she not read in books about it ? 
So she had only smiled at her father’s grave face and 
exclaimed : ‘‘I am so glad we are going West! We 
shall make our fortune there, I know.”’ 

She was younger then—barely seventeen. She was 
twenty-two now—had been ‘‘roughing it” five years. 
She was wiser. 

The lovely New England home had been sold, all 
debts paid—for Zara Josslyn’s father was strictly honor- 
able—and father and daughter had sought the West— 
the great, undeveloped territory of Montana. Mr. 
Josslyn’s remaining capital, which was not large, had 
been invested in sheep. 

‘* We shall have to be content to wait, Zara, child, 
while our little flock grows,” Mr. Josslyn had said, and 
at the same time had cast a rueful glance around the 
small log-house they were to call ‘‘ home”? for the years 
tocome. But Zara was young and hopeful. 

‘* We shall be rich before we know it !’’ she had cried 
gayly, and went on tacking muslin on the cabin walls, 
in lieu of plastering. 

The years came and went—the little flock of sheep 
grew larger, and money came in a little more plenti- 
fully ; but Mr. Josslyn had not made ‘‘a fortune”? yet, 
and life on a ranch was not easy. Zara pined, secretly, 
for the East. She hated these desolate plains, the bar- 
ren ‘‘foot-hills,’’ the deeply-furrowed, snowy mountains, 


a 


so different from the wooded New England hills! The 
sun blinded her—it shone in such a glaring way—and 
she missed the trees! The few ‘‘ cotton-wood”’ trees 
she detested ; she longed for maples, elms, oaks. ‘I 
want real trees or none !’? she would say. A few vines, 
in summer, were trained about the cabin-door and win- 
dows, and some wild, pale, pink sweetbrier roses grew 
near the house. But Zara had not the heart to culti- 
vate flowers ; besides, her time was well taken up in 
other ways. Her days, though monotonous, were busy 
ones. She did not dream often now, unless of the past, 
and life was wholly practical to her. 

Again the little gilt clock chimed—this time, five. 

‘*T wonder father does not come !’’ exclaimed Zara, 
rising from a low foot-bench by the fire, where she had 
been sitting thinking for the last hour. She went to the 
window, and parting the curtains vainly tried to peer 
through the darkness. The wind moaned and wailed, 
the snow blew against the window-pane. Zara shiv- 
ered and drew back. As she did so she caught the 
sound of voices. Lamp in hand she hurried to the 
door. 

“Go right in,”’ she heard her father say ; ‘‘ don’t wait 
forme. Just tell her you are from the East—that will 
be sufficient recommendation !” 

Then Zara saw her father turn toward the barn 
leading another horse beside his own, and a tall man, 
well muffled, came striding up the path from the gate- 
way. 

‘* May I come in ?”’ asked the stranger, pausing for a 
moment at the door and raising a fur cap. 

‘*Certainly,”? replied Zara, and retreated into the 
warm, fire-lit room. 

The tall man followed, and quickly divesting himself 
of his snow-covered outer wrappings, drew near the 
blazing fire. 

‘*My name is Storey—William Storey,’”’ he said, 
smiling, ‘‘and your father advises me to tell you that I 
am from the East.”’ 

Zara smiled also. ‘‘ Father knows how glad I am 
always to see any one from home,”’ she said. 

‘“*T have been in Montana, however, all this fall,’’ 
Mr. Storey went on to say, ‘“‘and I come here nearly 
every fall to hunt. Montana is good hunting ground. 
But I have lingered a little too long among the Rockies 
this time ; winter has overtaken me !”’ 

‘¢Tt is our first real snow storm, but it makes one feel 
it ought to be January instead of only November !’’ Zara 
said with a sigh, as a gust of wind beat wildly against 
the ranch cabin. 

‘* You do not like the West ?”? asked her companion, 
glancing up at the young girl’s somewhat sad face. 

She was leaning against the mantelshelf, uncon- 
sciously watching William Storey as he warmed his 
chilled hands before the blaze. 

‘No; I thought I should like it, but it is very disap- 
pointing.”” Then suddenly, her face kindling : ‘‘ Have 
you ever been in Maine ? Have you ever passed through 
a little town called Laurel ?’’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Yes, to both questions,” replied Storey, again 
smiling. ‘‘I stopped over night once at Laurel, on my 
way to Mount Desert one summer. It is a lovely little 
nook.”’ 
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** Oh, is it not!’ cried the young girl, with almost a 
quiver in her voice. ‘‘I lived there once. I was so 
happy there !” 

** Shall you not return there some time ?”’ asked Storey 
pityingly, not knowing what else to say. 

‘*We hope to; but we can set no definite time for 
our return. It all depends on the sheep,” said Zara 
naively. 

As she spoke her father threw open the front door 
and came in, well whitened by the storm. 

Zara hastened to help him off with his great, shaggy, 
buffalo-skin coat, and then drew another chair to the 
fire for him. 

Almost her first words were: ‘‘ Father, Mr. Storey 
has been to Laure] !”” 

Mr. Josslyn laughed. 

‘* You couldn’t have been to a better place, according 
to this foolish child,’’ he said, addressing his guest. 

Then Zara slipped away, leaving the two men to en- 
joy the crackling pine logs, while she prepared some- 
thing hot for supper. 

‘*Well,’’ observed Mr. Josslyn, after his daughter had 
gone, *‘ you were about lost—completely lost !—when I 
came up with you!’? And he gave an amused glance 
at his companion, as though being lost was rather a 
comical situation. 

“T should think so !”’ exclaimed Storey. ‘‘ If you had 
not come along just then I should most likely have spent 
the night on the plains. I could not see which way 
to turn—in fact, I could not see any trail—the storm 
was so blinding! It was worse than folly, my leaving 
Bozeman for a ride on such an afternoon. I might have 
known it would storm! But it only threatened when I 
set out.”’ 

‘* Are you acquainted much with the country about 
here ?”’ asked Mr. Josslyn. 

“T ought to be,’’ said Storey, smiling ; ‘‘I hunt in 
these parts every fall.’ 

““You don’t say so! Come way to Montana to hunt ! 
You must be very fond of the sport !”’ 

‘‘'‘Very. Montana is a good country for hunting, too. 
I guess that’s all Miss Josslyn would admit it was good 
for,’’ added the young man, again smiling, as he recalled 
Zara’s pensive young face. 

‘She hates it; I can see that,” Mr. Josslyn said, in a 
confidential tone ; ‘‘ but she knows we have got to stay 
here, for the present, anyway ; so she makes the best of 
it. Our ranch is not very comfortable—not as com- 
fortable as I could wish for Zara’s sake; but we are 
trying to get away from this wilderness, so lay by all 
we make. I’m sorry I haven’t better shelter to offer 
you, after urging you to come home with me, though,”’ 
he added. 

‘*IT am very grateful for your hospitality,” Storey 
hastened to say. ‘‘I am more than thankful to you for 
taking me in at all, and I have spent many a night on 
ranches far less comfortable than this one.’’ 

Then Zara appeared and said simply : 

‘* We use our kitchen for a dining-room. Will you 
come to supper, please ?”’ 

Storey rose immediately, and with his host followed 
the young girl into a low-ceiled but. exquisitely neat 
room. 

Zara presided at the head of the small round dining- 
table, and poured fragrant coffee into quaint, real china 
cups. 

‘**These came from home,’’ she said proudly, as she 
handed William Storey one of the dainty blue and white 
treasures. 

The evening was spent in pleasant chatting, and 


passed so delightfully to the young girl that she fairly 
stared at the little clock when it struck eleven. 

A bed was made up in the ‘‘ best room,’’ as Mr. Joss- 
lyn’s cramped shed-bedroom, opening, as Zara’s did, 
out of the kitchen, was not deemed sufficiently comfort- 
able tor the guest. And when William Storey fell 
asleep that night he dreamed of the little red-curtained 
room in which he lay, and saw Zara’s pretty, girlish 
face with the fire-glow upon it, just as he had seen it 
when awake. 

The next morning the sun shone brightly, but all 
about the ranch lay the snow in gleaming white drifts. 

‘** You had better remain with us to-day,’’ said Mr. 
Josslyn after breakfast, glancing out the window as he 
spoke. 

‘*T should like to,” said Storey, ‘‘ but I think I ought 
to go back to Bozeman. My room-mate (another east- 
ern man, Miss Josslyn) will be looking for me. If you 
will let me, I will ride out in a day or two and see you 
again, for next week I go home.”’ 

Zara gave a little longing sigh at his last words. 
was going home. How she wished she could go! 

Later she stood with her father in the doorway and 
watched their guest depart. The sunlight fell full upon 
her wistful young face, and Storey thought how very 
pretty she was as he rode away. 

In a few days he returned, as he had said he would. 
Zara received him with evident pleasure. 

‘Father has gone to look after the sheep,” she said, 
‘**but he will be home to dinner. He will be very glad 
to see you, I know.”’ 

Storey sat down on the rude, home-made lounge, 
and Zara took her favorite seat, the foot-bench by the 
fire. 

‘“*I go home to-morrow,” said Storey—“‘ go home, I 
mean, to your dear East,’’ smilingly. 

‘*So soon !”’ cried the young girl. 

**T am coming back next fall—for another hunt. May 
I come and see you: then ?” 

‘* You will never come,”’ said Zara simply. 

‘“*T will never come! Why?” asked the young man 
in surprise. 

**'You will forget all about us in that time—a whole 
year from now.”’ 

‘*Suppose I don’t forget, will you be glad to see me 
when I come ?”’ inquired Storey with sudden eagerness, 
and leaning toward Zara so as to get a better view of 
her half-averted face. 

‘* Yes, I shall be glad to see you.”’ 

The answer sounded a little cold, but Storey was not 
dissatisfied, somehow. 

‘‘Then I shall surely come,’ he said. Presently he 
went on: ‘‘ You don’t know how I appreciate your 
taking me in the other night. I shall always remember 
your kindness.”’ 

‘Please don’t say any more about it,’? said Zara 
quickly, ‘‘ for your coming gave us much pleasure. You 
did not seem like a stranger to us. Father said he felt 
as though he had always known you. I suppose your 
coming from the East had something to do with it.” 

“‘Haven’t you met eastern people in Bozeman ?’’ 
asked Storey. 

“Oh yes—several. But the majority of people we 
have found in Montana seem to be from Missouri. I 
don’t call that East, although they call it so here!” a 
little contemptuously. 

Storey laughed. ‘‘ Have you ever noticed how all 
the Missouri people seem to think they have made this 
territory ?*? he inquired. ‘‘ But for them Montana 
never would have been inhabited !” 


He 
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‘“They are welcome to this glorious country, they 
and—the Indians !’’ she exclaimed. 

It was late in the day—not until after dinner, some 
time, that the young man took his departure. He rode 
away with no little reluctance, and Zara lingered long 
in the doorway watching him. 


The short Montana summer was barely over—the 
cotton-wood trees were still yellow—and the air was yet 
quite warm and pleasant, when one afternoon, toward 
sunset, Zara looked up from her sewing and saw a tall, 
handsome man coming towards the house on horseback. 

‘* Miss Josslyn !”’ cried a well-remembered voice. 

Zara rose, trembling a little, from the door-steps 
where she had been sitting. She wore quite a joyous 
expression, Storey thought, secretly pleased, as he left 
his horse to graze by the gate and hastened toward the 
young girl. 

‘* Are you glad to see me?’ he inquired eagerly, 
taking Zara’s hand. 

‘*You know I am glad!’ she exclaimed, her face 
flushing under his earnest gaze. ‘‘ Father and I have 
talked of you so often,’’ she went on; ‘‘ you know our 
life is so quiet and monotonous here, that your coming 
to us last fall was quite an event.’ 

‘*T am very glad. My coming to you was quite an 
event to me, I assure you. In all my ramblings since I 
left you—during the gay season at the sea-side this 
summer, even—I could not get this lonely little ranch 
out of my head, somehow. Your wistful face haunted 
me—indeed it did! I grew unreasonably impatient to 
see—well, Montana again. I tried to reason with my- 


self : you had forgotten me, most likely, I thought ; but 
in vain! I pictured you about your every-day life— 


could see the shadow deepening in your eyes—and one 
day I cried aloud, ‘It is a shame for so young a creature 
to be buried !’ And a few hours later I was on the train, 
bound for Montana !” 

William Storey had spoken with no little eagerness 
and excitement, and as Zara sat beside him on the steps, 
and listened, her cheeks had grown a deeper crimson. 

She did not speak at first when he had finished, but 
centinued looking off, across the plains, at the fast sink- 
ing sun. 

At length she said, her voice a little unsteady : 

‘**T am so glad you did come back.” 

** Zara !”’ cried her companion impetuously, ‘‘ I came 
back to tell you I love you! I think I must have loved 
you before I left you last fall, but I had always scorned 
the very idea, even, of love at first sight, and I had only 
met you twice. But when once away from you--sepa- 
rated from you, with thousands of miles between us—I 
became impatient to see you. Your ‘‘ dear East’”’ had 
no charm for me. I longed for your lonely ranch; I 
reasoned with myself many times, but it was of no use 
—I realized that I loved you; I was foolish enough, 
Zara, to think I could teach you to love me.” 

The sun had quite gone now, the mountains shone 
darkly purple against the clear amber of the sky, the 
air was fresh and just a little chill. Zara shivered ; from 
excitement though, more than cold. 


‘* Have you nothing to say tome? Is my case then 
so hopeless a one ?”’ asked William Storey, taking one 
of the young girl’s hands in his and looking gravely in 
her face. 

‘* Will you not be sorry some day for this? Are you 
quite sure it is love, not pity, you feel for me ?” Zara 
ventured tremulously. 

‘*] shall never be sorry—I love you! Pity would not 
cause me to ask you to be my wife! All I want to 
make me as perfectly happy as one can be in this world is 
your love. Can you—will you—learn to love me, Zara ?”’ 

‘*T do love you!” 

The sunset glow faded; the stars gleamed out; a 
great, yellow moon rose over the eastern hills, and 
flooded the valley with a brilliant light. 

When Mr. Josslyn returned home he was considerably 
surprised. There was no supper ready ; the fire in the 
‘*best room’? was not lit, as it was wont to be these 
cool fall evenings ; the front door stood wide open, and 
Zara—usually prudent Zara—was sitting on the steps, 
bare-headed, utterly regardless of the night air, talking 
very earnestly to William Storey ! 


Only one short year, yet what a change it had made 
in Zara’s young life! No longer, when she looked from 
her window, did she see desolate, bleak, sage-grown 
plains, belted by snow-crowned mountains. A most 
lovely flower-garden, framed in by meadow-lands, yel- 
low with golden rod, through which ran a clear little 
brook, and bounded by blue, wooded hills in the dis- 
tance, met her delighted eye. 

How very happy she was! 

Almost a year had she been William Storey’s wife ; 
almost a year since the quiet little wedding at Bozeman 
had taken place, and she had left the great territory— 
the wild ‘‘ new far-West ’’—forever. She was in Laurel 
now, in her old home, bought for her by her husband 
shortly after their arrival East. 

She had been welcomed cordially by William Storey’s 
people, and had spent many pleasant weeks with them 
in the quaint gray-stone homestead on the Hudson. 

But in Laurel she was the happiest. She did not care 
to leave it even fora day. For hours she would lie in 
the hammock simply gazing up at the maples and elms 
above her, so thankful to see trees once more ! 

William Storey was inexpressibly touched by her 
childish joy over things that he had hardly given a 
thought to during his entire lifetime. Through her he 
learned to notice much that was beautiful which had 
hitherto been unheeded. 

Soon Zara’s father was coming to her; that was an- 
other pleasure in store for her. The sheep—quite a 
numerous flock now—were to be left with a competent 
herder, Mr. Josslyn having everything arranged to his 
satisfaction. 

The fortune predicted by Zara in her girlish enthu- 
siasm had not quite been realized as yet, but Mr. Joss- 
lyn was by no means a poor man any longer, and was 
heard often to assert triumphantly, that ‘‘a sheep 
ranch is certainly a paying investment if well man- 


























THE WHAT-TO-DO CLUB. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Syprt, your father’s waiting. Come down, child. 
What keeps you so?” 

Sybil started guiltily, and closed and locked a drawer 
as she answered : 

“In just a minute, mother. I’m not quite ready ;” 
then hurried on hat and shawl and ran down the stairs. 

The June sun streamed in at the open windows of the 
little room, spotlessly neat as usual, but with a sense of 
utter bareness—not an article there that was not abso- 
lutely essential. Sybil stood for a moment looking through 
to the ‘‘ best room,”’ where their few most precious posses- 
sions were gathered—a hair-cloth sofa, one of the few ar- 
ticles taken when the village house was given up, at which 
time fortune seemed to have forsaken them oncé for all ; 
three or four straight-backed and slippery chairs; a rag 
carpet, and green paper shades at the windows. Between 
them hung a portrait of her grandfather, the old Judge, 
a dignified and handsome man whom Sybil could just re- 
member, and the only indication that anything but poverty 
had ever been known by its owners. 

Sybil sighed, and then as usual laughed, to make up for 
such breach of intention. 

“T wish you’d go, mother,’’ she said. ‘‘Who cares 
about clothes? Everybody knows it isn’t your fault that 
you haven’t better ones; and if you like, I’ll explain 
that you took your only respectable dress to make over 
for me.”’ 

Mrs. Waite shook her head. ‘‘I think, perhaps, we can 
manage a new dress soon,”’ she said, ‘‘and then I’ll take 
back this one. But now I shall feel better just to sit here 
in the sun, and by-and-by I shall read, and this evening 
you and your father will sing, and so I shall not miss the 
service as much.”’ 

‘“‘T wouldn’t go except for father,”’ Sybil said, with a 
glance at her rusty alpaca and darned gloves. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
know how we all look, and I’m glad he doesn’t. It won’t 
last much longer though. I feel better times coming. 
They shall come!’ she added passionately, stooping to 
kiss her mother’s worn but still delicate cheek. 

‘*Come, child; we want to go together,’ her father said 
from the open doorway, and she passed on into the sun- 
shine, pausing a moment, as she always did, to look off to 
the hills and draw in a full breath of the sweet air, alive 
now with scents and sounds of early summer. Her father 
held her hand and walked on contentedly. People in 
open wagons passed them, some nodding kindly, and all 
looking with a certain curiosity at the pathetically shabby 
pair. 

“*It’s a burning shame and disgrace, I think,’”’ a voice 
said from one of the wagons as it rolled on to the shaky 
bridge. ‘‘To think that it’s all come on them because he 
would pay every dollar whether he needed to or not, and 
now he’s got softening of the brain, and nobody to do a 
thing but Sybil.” 

‘*His brains was soft to start with, Molly,” said the old 
farmer who was driving. ‘‘If they hadn’t a been, he’d 
never a signed for that good-for-nothin’ brother of his, 
that died an’ slipped out o’ all responsibility jest as he did 
from the day he could walk alone. Prescott Waite always 
took the brunt o’ things, an’ felt ’em, enough for him and 
John too. But I will say, somethin’ had ought to been 
done when he sold off the old place an’ everything. Folks 
ought to a thought an’ bought in enough stuff to set ’em 
up a. little. Though maybe he wouldn’t a took it. He 


was proud as Lucifer in his own still way. He missed it, 
too, holdin’ off so from everybody. If he’d only been 
willin’ now to have some fuss made over him ; but he shut 
himself up in that lonesome place, an’ folks got tired tryin’ 
to draw him out. An’ then the next thing was to forget ; 
and now he’s jest ‘Old Waite,’ an’ nobody seems to think 
he belonged to the best we had, an’ that we ought to be 
prouder o’ him this minute than any other ten men put to- 
gether. But then he knew this was comin’ on him. That’s 
the reason he give up the law. Couldn’t remember his 
cases you know. Start to tell a thing an’ it would go clean 
out o’ his head. Lucky they all had such a turn for car- 
pentering, an’ he hed that to fall back upon; but he can’t 
hold even to that much longer. If he’d ever let Sybil out 
of his sight she might a studied an’ been a teacher.”’ 

‘‘Mercy, father!’’ interjected the comfortable figure at 
his side. ‘‘There ain’t money enough in that to keep a 
cat. If I wanted Molly to dry up an’ pine away to nothin’, 
in the shortest time she could, I’d set her at that. It’s 
genteel, an’ that’s all you can say for it.” 

“T’m sick an’ tired of everything genteel,’’ Molly an- 
swered vigorously. ‘‘That’s what all the girls say. They 
don’t half speak to Sybil Waite, because it’s round, some- 
how, that she helps her father, and they see her taking 
home things. She knows more’n any ten of them, an’ 
she’s prettier too. Eyes that goright through you just as 
cool, only when she’s mad, an’ then I’d rather look away, 
I can tell you. An’ I say it’s just splendid the way she 
sticks by her father, and answers for him, and I believe 
does the biggest part of the work, though that’s what no- 
body can find out exactly.” 

‘*“That’s you, Molly !’’ chuckled her father, approvingly. 
“‘T’ve got some odd jobs now, that Ill see him about to- 
morrow. There’s that chist o’ drawers your mother’s 
pestered me about a good year, an’ the shelves you want 
in your room, an’ whatever else there is. Well look it all 
up an’ make a round job of it. Who’s that goin’ in to 
church, Molly ?” 

‘‘Some stranger or other, though I should think we’d 
have heard about it,’’ Molly said with a curious glance at 
the graceful figure in brown just entering the church door. 

There was a general flutter of curiosity as the pews filled 
up, but no evidence from the stranger of any recognition 
of the interest she excited. Sybil took her usual place in 
the gallery, for her father’s voice was still their chief de- 
pendence, and her own, though untrained, clear and full 
and sweet. The stranger glanced back to the gallery as 
the first words of the familiar Gloria struck her ear, looked 
steadily for a moment at both faces with a half-puzzled 
look of recognition as her eyes rested longest on the 
father’s; a look noted by various curious watchers and 
stored up to receive full comment between the services. 

The oblong brick box which it pleased the village to call 
a church, lost a portion of its angularity from the setting 
given it. Open at the front, with the full swell and sweep 
of hills before it, it was nearly surrounded by spruce and 
pine trees, save at one corner, where a great elm dropped 
its light, spraying branches, on which birds paused for a 
moment in their flight, with a soft twitter that came 
through the open windows and seemed part of the sweet 
air, and the glimpse of blue sky through the swaying 
branches. That the trees remained at all meant a vigor- 
ous and long-continued fight from Dr. Cushing, one of the 
trustees, whose own house rejoiced in the shade of three 
mighty elms, and whose esthetic tendencies were strong 
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enough to make the fight a necessity. But his influence 
had not extended to the churchyard, a desolate spot, over- 
grown with nettles and brambles, and owning no beauty 
save the great pines at the back, where the hill rose steep, 
and gray, moss-covered ledges served as seats for the 
‘many to whom Sunday came as the only suggestion of 
festivity in their hard-working lives. With but an hour 
between the services, those from a distance must necessa- 
rily remain, and a species of picnic naturally followed, 
the first sunny days calling out the young people, who 
shared their lunches and exchanged gossip under the 
pines; joined, when July heats had taken away the last 
suspicion of dampness, by their elders, who found oppor- 
tunity for even more uninterrupted discussion of neigh- 
borhood affairs than that afforded by the sewing society. 
To-day there was an almost simultaneous movement 
toward the accustomed ground, for a rumor had floated 


from Miss Miranda Mooney’s pew that the stranger was' 


in reality no stranger at all, inasmuch as she had come to 
stay, and must count hereafter as one of themselves. 
Sybil caught a word or two of it, but passed on with her 
customary silent recognition here and there. 

‘*Go round by the old place, child,”’ her father said, as 
usual, and, as usual, they kept on up the village street, 
overarched by elms, through which they saw the line of 
mountains beyond, and a glimpse of the river at the left. 

Twelve years before the old house, the home of three gen- 
erations, had suddenly been lost to them, being claimed as 
payment of the indorsed notes transferred by John Waite 
to a pressing creditor. No money could be raised to meet 
them, and to part with the place was the only method of 
settlement. Sybil recalled still many nooks in the great, 


square house, with the wide hall running through it and 
opening on an old-fashioned garden, where old-fashioned 
flowers still grew, sweeter and fairer than any newer favor- 
The butternut trees stood there yet, the squirrels 


ites. 
scampering through the wide branches, leaping from them 
to the roof, and finding their way from thence to the attic, 
where they held high carnival every night. But decay 
had settled upon everything ; gates had fallen from the 
hinges, palings had one by one disappeared from the 
fence. Weeds grew higher than the roses, and the closed 
house, with its sagging blinds and look of utter neglect, 
had come to be shunned at night, and even now and then 
to be set down as haunted. The owner had declined to 
admit tenants, and the furniture had all been removed 
when the house was left. 

Things had gone from bad to worse. The family had 
taken refuge in a small house belonging to what had been 
known as the ‘‘ wood-lot house,’’ where a Kanuck family 
had lived for a time, thus giving it a reputation that it was 
hard to alter; and in the first days of the change Prescott 
Waite had refused obstinately to take anything from the 
old home that would remind him of a past he meant to for- 
get. He worked at his bench with a desperate energy, 
finding his chief comfort in the child, whose sunny nature 
had certainly not come to her from either parent, and who 
enjoyed unlimited play in the shavings, as she had done 
when a workshop was the recreation of the busy lawyer. 
She wondered why her father sat often looking at her, yet 
as if he hardly saw her, or why her mother cried when 
she came out and could not make him attend to her; but 
in a year or two more came to understand that this was 
not to be talked about, and that if he forgot, she must try 
and remember for him. The change was a slow one, so 
slow that now she could hardly recall its progress, and 
only knew that what must be done could be done only 
through her constant oversight, while he clung to her 
as she had once clung to him. Her mother, as the village 
people put it, had ‘‘never held up her head since her pride 
was took down,”’ but did her day’s work patiently, with a 
vague hope that some day, somehow, things would be 
righted. 


To-day father and daughter stopped in sheer amaze- 
ment. Windows and doors were open, weeds had been 
cut away and the path to the front gate cleaved, and as 
they looked, the stranger came around the house with a 
cluster of white roses from the old bush under the south 
parlor window. Sybil caught her father’s hand. 

‘*Come,”’ she said hastily; ‘‘she must have taken the 
place, and we don’t want to be seen looking at her this 
way. But how strange that nobody has told us about it !”’ 

The pair walked on hastily, quick steps soon overtaking 
them. 

“I hurried along, for I thought you’d get a regular 
turn,’’ sounded Abel Hinchman’s big voice behind them. 
‘“*T guess the village never got more regularly took aback. 
She come Friday noon, an’ went to the tavern, an’ at 
night come a black man an’ woman an’ stayed there, too ; 
an’ next mornin’—that was yesterday, you know—what 
does they do but get the key from lawyer Pettis an’ go 
right in, with three Kanuck women from the Hollow, an’ 
jest make the dust fly, you’d better believe. Dunbar’s 
dead—him that took it, you know—an’ this is his sister. 
They ’ve come to grief somehow—not but what she seems 
to have plenty 0’ money. Furniture come last night— 
three wagon-loads from St. Alban’s. They must a’ got it 
all plannéd beforehand, an’ Jones, the blacksmith, turned 
in an’ helped ’em set it up in the kitchen an’ dining-room 
an’ the south bedroom. The rest of it’s stacked in the 
north parlor, an’ she said they ’d go at it Monday. They 
had plenty to talk about to the store that night, I can tell 
ye, an’ most of ’em has settled it that she’s stuck up out 
0’ all sense an’ reason, an’ won’t go down here, not a mite. 
‘Miss Elizabeth’ here, an’ ‘Miss Elizabeth’ there, them 
blackies was saying about everything, an’ she orderin’ 
them ’round like a brigadier-general. Jones said the 
things wasn’t anything tremendous. Good enough, but 
not up to the parlor things in Pettis’ house. An’ as for 
cobwebs, there was enough in the gdrret alone if every 
child in the township fell into the fire, and Pauline saved 
’emall. She said it was good luck. There’s a lot o’ 
things broken, too. Table all smashed, and the end of a 
book-case in toothpicks pretty much. Jobs enough to 
keep your father busy for a week.”’ 

“*Did you do what I asked, Abel ?”’ Sybil said suddenly. 

Abel flushed, and then laughed uneasily. 

‘*You ll hev to let me off this time, Sybil. I’ll see to 
it Monday night, sure ; but they was all so taken up with 
the new doin’s, it wouldn’t a’ been any use anyway. What 
I will do though is easy enough. I’m goin’ by there to- 
morrow mornin’, an’ I’ll stop an’ tell her I know a first- 
rate carpenter and cabinet-maker, an’ settle about the 
jobs. How’ll that do?” 

Sybil smiled gratefully, but said nothing. Her father 
had paid no attention, but walked with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and now and then pressed his hand upon 
them. 

“You don’t feel right, father,’’ she said anxiously. 
‘*Does your head ache ?”’ 

**Dunbar is dead, then ?’’ he answered, looking at her 
with an expression she could not understand. ‘‘It was 
time. Now we shall go home again.”’ 

‘““We’re going home now, father,’’ Sybil said, taking 
his hand; ‘‘ but hadn't you better stop and rest? Do.” 

*“*T don’t know, dear—don’t disturb me,’’ he said ab- 
sently, a blank look settling down upon his face. 

Sybil hurried on, and Abel after a moment fell behind, 
watching to see if he might be needed, and looking pity- 
ingly at her troubled face. In another minute or so the 
little house was reached, but by this time the dazed ex- 
pression had passed, and as Mrs. Waite met them at the 
door he smiled quietly and sat down by the window. 

‘*T had a turn, Martha,” he said. ‘‘I thought the old 
place was ready for us, but it isn’t—quite yet. I shall 
soon buy it back. We won’t worry.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








THE wood-cuts offered by the young ladies of the en- 
graving class at the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women in competition for THE CONTINENT prizes are 
printed in this issue, in connection with Mr. Sartain’s in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Engraving as an Occupation for 
Women.”’ The prizes have been awarded as follows : 

First Pr1zE—Miss Lida Willis, Philadelphia. 

SEconD PRIzE—Miss Ida F. Davis, Philadelphia. 

TurrD PRIzE—Miss Nellie King, Germantown. 


In estimating the comparative excellence of the proofs, 
the judges found that, after a few selections had been 
made, there was a marked equality of merit among a num- 
ber of the engravings. There was some difficulty in sepa- 
rating the most meritorious of these, and it became only 
just to make special mention of a number of the proofs 
as showing special ability or promise. These are: 


‘‘Marguerite in Prison,” page 3, engraved by Kate J. 
Musson, of Philadelphia. The block shows, in general 


terms, good treatment of a difficult subject. 
‘‘Evening,’’ page 3, engraved by Fanny N. Earle, of 
Very good copy of drawing, good preser- 


Philadelphia. 
vation of effects and technical skill. 

‘‘Cow and Dog,’’ page 5, engraved by Alice B. Downs, 
of Linwood, Pa. Bold and effective work ; very credit- 
able considering the short term of practice. 

‘*Noon,’’ page 9, engraved by Lizzie McCarty, of Phila- 
delphia. Good massing of color and general excellence. 


In view of the fact that, by reason of the limited field 
from which the* competitors were admitted, a compara- 
tively small number of blocks was offered, as well as that 
so many of them were of a high grade of excellence, it 
has been thought expedient and fair to print all the blocks 
submitted. It is certainly creditable to the instructor of 
the class, Mr. George P. Williams, with whose own work 
the readers of THE CONTINENT are familiar, that the com- 
petitors for these prizes should exhibit such uniformly 
good results. The progress shown after a few months of 
study may also encourage those who hesitate to take up 
engraving as a calling in which advancement must needs 
be slow and tedious. It is also proper to state that 
while those pupils who have studied the shortest period 
have not received prizes, it is not because the element of 
time was not considered, but rather because it is well nigh 
impossible for a pupil to attain in a few months only such 
ready control of the graver as will enable her to do full 
justice either to her own actual ability or to her promise 
for the future. The judges—Mr. Thomas Johnson, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (engraver) ; Mr. Fred. B. Schell, of Phila- 
delphia (artist), and Mr. H. W. B. Howard, of THE Con- 
TINENT Art Department—have given careful and patient 
consideration to the adjustment of the awards, upon which 
they unanimously agree. 

If the attention of young ladies whose circums‘ances, 
inclination and aptitude adapt them to this field of labor 
shall be practically directed to this honorable and attrac- 
tive calling by means of the results presented in this num- 
ber of THE ConTINENT, the principal object for which the 
competition was instituted will have been attained. 








Probabilities of 1884—Democratic. 
In one sense, the selection of a Presidential candidate 
by the Democratic party will be much more difficult than 
the formation of a ticket by the Republicans. The latter 
will not require any especial skill in the formation of a 
platform, and the selection of candidates whose records 
will be in harmony with the utterances of the party in its 
platform will not be difficult. With the traditions of their 
party all Republicans are in substantial‘accord. Upon the 
three questions which may be accounted vital at this time, 
there is such unity in the party as to render any serious 
discord between the candidates and the platform not only 
unlikely but almost impossible. The vital issues to be 
presented by the Republican platform will be 
1—A modified protective tariff—committing the party to 
tariff revision and industrial protection. 

2—National Education—as an economic and protective 
measure. 

38—Civil service reform—the improvement of the civil ser- 
vice by every possible means. 

On the last of these there will be substantial harmony 
between the platforms of the opposing parties. On the 
second it is probable that the one will be explicit and 
the other silent or vague, while upon the first it is 
almost essential that there should be a positive conflict. 
The Republicans having always been in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff are not in danger of great losses from con- 
tinuing to promulgate that doctrine. On the contrary 
the Democratic party has long since found it necessary 
to abandon its old ground of open hostility to this eco- 
nomic dogma, and has thereby put itself in an equivocal 
relation to its own traditions. It will be hard to induce 
them to stand upon Mr. Watterson’s platform ofa tariff 
for revenue only, and they certainly will not dare to pro- 
claim themselves in favor of protection. Some form of 
words must be found that will mean protection to one 
class of readers and revenue only to another. The candi- 
dates’ records will need to be adjusted in a like delicate 
manner. This task will be a difficult one. 

In another respect, however, the Democratic candidature 
will be far more simple and easy of solution than that 
of their opponents. The Republican party is a party of 
‘*kickers’’—an army of generals, each one of whom must 
be in the lead, or he is likely to sulk or even to desert. As 
an organization it really has no strength at all. It is full 
of ‘‘cranks,’’ and whims and fantasies abound in all grades 
of its membership. Any one of these who is not entirely 
suited is at any time ready to head a revolt. The Democ- 
racy—as a party—is the only national organization that 
can be relied upon to act solidly and coherently because it 
is a party. To be a Democrat means to act with that 
party—not right or wrong, as is sometimes asserted, but 
with full confidence that its collective action is right. Ex- 
cept among those who are interested in manufactures that 
party has little or no fear of desertion from its ranks. It 
is true that between its’ leaders the most cordial feeling 
does not always exist, but there are few who do not be- 
lieve that a prudent use of public patronage, or the 
promise of it, would heal all such dissensions. The _ 
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cratic candidate will receive the solid Democratic support, 
unless the platform shall be too explicit upon the tariff 
question to permit free-trade and protective voters to ride 
comfortably and confidently astride the same resolution ; 
or shall have been so positively inclined one way or the 
other that no eccentricity of vision can restore him toa 
perpendicular erected on the dividing line. 

It is in the strength and, at the same time, the weakness 
of the Democratic party that so large a preponderance of 
its power lies at the South. More than sixty per cent of a 
majority in the Electoral College is as well assured to its 
candidates on the day of the nomination as after the returns 
are made. There is a possibility that an anti-Democratic 
coalition may carry Virginia; but it is only a possibility, 
and, with that exception, so far as the result is concerned, 
an election in the Southern States is a useless formality. 
The electoral votes might just as well be counted and set 
over to the Democratic candidate. So far as these votes 
are concerned, it does not matter in the least who is the 
candidate. Any man who runs on a Democratic plat- 
form and as a Democrat will receive them all. It is true 
that Mr. Greeley did not hold the entire Southern Democ- 
racy, but there were two reasons for that. They had not 
then acquired control of the governing machinery of those 
states, and Mr. Greeley did not run as a Democrat nor on a 
Democratic platform. It was an instance of unsuccessful 
trading in politics. The candidate allowed himself to be 
used to defeat his own party simply for the sake of being 
chosen President. Hopeless leaders of the Democracy 
took up his bid in the hope of defeating a party whom no 
Democrat stood the ghost of a chance in opposing. It 
was a trade both parties to which sold their principles and 
tried to sell their followers. Both were unable to deliver 
the votes. There is a distinct difference, however, be- 
tween the failure of a contract to poll the strength of a 
party for one not claiming to be in harmony with its doc- 
trines and the failure of a party candidate. 

The only element of doubt affecting the Democratic 
canvass of 1884 is the fringe of Northern electoral votes 
necessary to make a majority of the Electoral College when 
joined to its Southern phalanx. New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Colorado and California are the 
real debatable ground. To these might be added Ohio, 
were it not for its perverse way of going for one party on 
the ‘‘off years,’ and the other in national elections, 
with amazing regularity. New York with one of the 
others, or Indiana with two of them, establishes victory in 
their behalf. It is with relation to the vote of these states, 
therefore, that the nominations will be made. If a man 
is found whom the majority of the Convention feel perfectly 
confident can carry the State of New York, that man will 
be nominated. The endeavor, however, will no doubt be 
to select a ticket that shall be exceptionally strong in two 
of these states—most probably New York and Indiana. 

Factional preferences and political maneuvering will be 
a more potential factor in the Democratic than in the Re- 
publican nomination, from the fact that the leaders of the 
different wings of the Democracy in New York have the 
undoubted power to defeat the choice of the other. As 
to the individuals likely to be named in connection with 
the first place, the probabilities affecting their choice are, 
in the main, easy to determine. 

BaYARD. 

Mr. Bayard is unquestionably the first Democratic 
statesman of the land. He is of record on all the issues 
of the last quarter of a century, and is a Senator from 
Delaware. His state is sure for his party, and his record 
contains dynamitic possibilities a score of years old which 
his party associates will be in no haste to thrust into the 
campaign of 1884. 

THURMAN, PENDLETON AND PAYNE. 

These constitute an Ohio triumvirate, each of whom 

stands in the other’s way, and effectually excludes him 


from the chances he might otherwise possess. All of 
these are veterans of their party, whose eminence has 
been largely acquired by their prominence in cuntests 
which the party will be especially anxious to ignore in this 
conflict as tending to distract attention from matters more 
favorable to the party claims. Mr. Pendleton’s Civil Ser- 
vice bid for the nomination was very untimely and ill- 
advised as a party measure. In sentiment it was entirely 
at variance with the traditions of the Democracy, and, 
being now a fixed element of our law, it ceases to be, at 
the best, anything more than a mere feather in the cap of 
its champion. 
CLEVELAND, BUTLER AND PATTISON. 

This trio, usually known as the “‘accidental’’ governors, 
because swept into place by the remarkable tidal wave of 
last autumn, while naturally associated in the minds of 
all, have, as regards the Presidential nomination, no 
common ground of probabilities. Mr. Pattison’s chances 
are probably as remote as those of almost any man in his 
party, and so not worth considering. 

Grover Cleveland’s strength depends entirely upon the 
fact that he carried New York last fall, and the strength 
of the presumption arising therefrom that he can do it 
again. He is thoroughly in accord with the traditions of 
his party, yet has a good record upon the issues of the 
war, and upon no subsequent question has made any pub- 
lic utterance that could be accounted obnoxious even by 
his opponents. His strength is purely a fortuitous and per- 
sonal one. He is regarded by his opponents as honest, and 
by his friends as squeamish. The managers of his party 
in the state have little love for him, and if he should be 
nominated for the Presidency it would be solely in the 
hope that the man who got nearly two hundred thousand 
majority last fall might-hold enough to give him the 
electoral votes next year. Whether he can do that and 
still retain the support of those who will control the dele- 
gation from that state is a question to be decided by the 
intervening time. 

If General Butler carries Massachusetts again this fall he 
will be a strong competitor for the nomination, because of 
the undoubted fact that he would secure a large Republican 
vote. Despite the outcry that has been made against him, 
perhaps for that very reason, there are many who think the 
man has been treated unfairly. In private life and in busi- 
ness he has borne himself honorably ; professionally he has 
attained an eminence that few can rival ; in legislation no 
taint of jobbery attaches to his name, and when the coun- 
try needed his services he stood not upon the order of his 
going. Should the idea continue to prevail that the oppo- 
sition to him is chiefly personal, and based in any degree 
upon the fact that he does not belong to that peculiar aris- 
tocracy which has so long dominated the Bay Siate, it is by 
no means impossible that he may develop such strength as 
to secure a re-election and become a Presidential possi- 
bility of no mean importance. The prejudice against him 
at the Soutli would no more prevent his receiving the elev- 
toral votes of those states than would his suppression of 
the draft-riots prevent his receiving the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Irish element of New York city. Indeed, his 
personal popularity with this element is a factor that may 
be of considerable importance, especially in view of a con- 
certed action of the American branches of the Land League 
upon questions that may seriously affect the campaign. 

HANCOCK. 

General Hancock is usually held responsible for his own 
defeat in 1880, and there is little prospect that he will 
have any considerable support for the nomination. 

McCLELLAN. 

It is the general belief that George B. McClellan is 
coming out from the obscurity that has enshrouded him 
since his election as Governor of New Jersey, with the 
idea of getting in the way of being struck by Presidential 
lightning. His chances are the same as that of the ordi- 
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nary rank and file of his party—say one in five millions 
or 80. 
RANDALL. 

It is supposed that Mr. Randall expects tostep from the 
Speaker’s chair into the Presidency. He will be wise to 
take the former, if he can get it—not as a means but as an 
end. Pennsylvania is one of the states most unlikely to 
furnish a candidate for his party next year. Indeed, con- 
sidering its rank in wealth and population, the state has 
always been peculiarly barren of Presidential possibilities. 
Buchanan and Hancock are the only candidates it has fur- 
nished, and just at this time it would require a very 
peculiar strength to bring the Democratic nomination to 
this state. Mr. Randall, while having a fair party record, 
has none of those elements of popularity that would give 
exceptional strength in the states where Democratic suc- 
cess must be deemed most likely to be obtainable. 


TILDEN AND HENDRICKS. 

There is no ground for supposing that either of these 
men could be nominated, save upon the claim of righting 
what the party holds to have been wrong in the election 
of 1876. This sentiment was not strong enough to con- 
trolthe Convention of 1880, and is still less likely to affect 
that of next year. The fact is that these men are worth 
more to their party in the position of uncomplaining mar- 
tyrs than as candidates. The redress of a mere personal 
grievance is too narrow a ground for a national party to 
stand upon, while the public retribution—if the act was 
evil—is made just as complete by the ascendancy of the 
party as by the election of ‘“‘the old ticket,” as it is 
called. Besides this, however, both of the men have 
reached extreme age, both have well known and perilous 
physical infirmities, and one has John Kelly and the other 
Senator McDonald as an obstacle in his path. 


McDona Lp. 

Senator McDonald has little prospect of obtaining the 
first place upon the ticket, and his chances for the second 
are impaired by the fact that the last two Vice-Presidential 
candidates were from that state. Though it was carried 
in 1876 by the Democracy it was lost by a still heavier 
vote in 1880. While there is scarcely any prospect of Mr. 
Hendricks’ nomination it is not at all probable that he 
would be friendly to Mr. McDonald’s success. These 
facts render it reasonable to expect that, should the Presi- 
dential candidate be taken from the East, as it is almost 
certain that he will, the Vice-Presidency will go either to 
Illinois or Ohio. 

PALMER. 

General Palmer, of Illinois, is strongly urged as a can- 
didate. His war record is good. He was a Republican, 
and left that party with so much of personal pique as to 
render him particularly bitter in his hostility toward his 
former associates. There are certain considerations which 
materially impair his chances, but he is by no means an 
improbable candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 


MorRIson. 

Mr. Morrison has very great advantages over General 
Palmer in the universal confidence of the people in the sin- 
cerity, earnestness and reliability of his patriotism. His 
army record is equally creditable, his private character of 
the best, and in every respect he is aman whom the whole 
country might regard as worthy of the utmost confidence, 
and fit for the highest position. He has always been a man 
of openly expressed and positive convictions, and unfor- 
tunately for himself his views upon the tariff are hardly 
capable of question or disguise. But for this fact Mr. 
Morrison unquestionably unites more elements of a de- 
sirable candidate for the Democracy than any other man 
in the party. 

Siocum. 

There is one man to whom the indications point as a not 

unlikely rival of Governor Cleveland for the support of the 


New York delegation—General Henry W. Slocum, now 
congressman-at-large from that state. A Democrat of 
unimpeachable record, a soldier of exalted fame, a man of 
ample fortune and undoubted ability, and not bitterly an- 
tagonized by any section of his own party in New York, 
it would seem by no means improbable if he should dis- 
tance his somewhat cumbrous competitor in the race for 
favor, and stand as the choice of the New York Democracy 
before the Convention. He has many elements of strength 
and few of weakness, especially in a national struggle, ‘and 
is, perhaps, the most available man as the matter stands 
to-day, whom the party could select. Being in Congress, 
however, and perhaps not oblivious to the buzzing of the 
Presidential bee in his bonnet, the chances are by no 
means few that, in trying: to improve the opportunities in 
his way, he may destroy the chances which he holds. As 
a@ prominent man in the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, his chances to commit hari-kari are hardly 
inferior to those that will be open to his rival as Governor 
of New York. 

There are, of course, in both parties, many besides those 
whose names have been discussed on whom the choice of 
their respective parties might fitly fall. As yet, however, 
these are mere possibilities. Outside of those considered, 
it would be the merest speculation now to go, since the 
elements of their strength or weakness are to be found not 
in their public but their personal relations—not so much 
upon what they have done as on what they have not done. 

In the case of the Democratic as well as the Republican 
party, however, a review of the known probabilities rather 
strengthens the belief in the chances of the unknown pos- 
sibilities. One thing only can be surely predicated as to 
the result—the Presidential candidate will be selected on 
account of his supposed ability to carry the State of New 
York, with perhaps one other eastern state, while the 
Vice-Presidency will be given to the West, in the hope of 
securing it against disaster, even in case of failure in New 
York. 


* 
* * 


A PHILADELPHIA divine made a pungent comment on 
the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,”’ in a 
recent morning service, when he interrupted the lesson 
with, ‘‘We pray to the Lord to give us health, and 
tempt Him with filthy streets, sewer gas and Schuylkill 
water.”’ If the clergy would follow this gentleman’s 
lead and preach earnestly and vigorously again the mur- 
der that is being perpetrated by disregard of the laws of 
health in Philadelphia, they would be in the line of a prac- 
tical salvation, the results of which would be tangible in 
this world, and by no means inconsistent with its enjoy- 
ment. Statistics show that the slaughter of the innocents 
in this city, year by year, from these very causes is of 
proportions to make Herod’s efforts in that line utterly 
insignificant. Where the Tetrarch killed one with the 
sword the authorities of Philadelphia kill an hundred with 
filthy exhalations and foul water. 


* 
* * 


Now is a good time to look over the files of last year’s 
papers and note the cheerful record of fires, maimings 
and the like resulting from the explosive celebration of 
the nation’s birthday. Such study shc ald bear fruit in 
the preservation of a few limbs and eyes, not to mention 
lives which may perhaps prove valuable hereafter. 


* 
* * 


WHATEVER may be said as to Mr. Henry George’s con- 
clusions, no one can question the earnestness or sincerity 
of the man, nor the power with which his argument is 
presented. Beginning in an ‘‘author’s edition,’’ privately 
printed in San Francisco where Mr. George was then living, 
its publication was finally undertaken at the East by D. 


(1) PROGRESS AND POVERTY. By Henry George. Paper, 20 cents. 
John W. Lovell Co., New York. 
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Appleton & Co., and a wide circulation reached at once. 
The Literary World, whose verdicts, though exceedingly 
just, are likely also to be on the conservative side, wrote 
of the bock at its first appearance: 

‘* A noteworthy book that bears the traces of a master’s hand 
—which, for freshness of thought, the steady march of its logic, 
wealth of illustrations, strong grasp of economic abstractions 
and facile handling of facts, no student of social problems can 
afford to pass by.’’ 

A German translation was published almost immediately 
in Berlin; it was quoted from by French journals and 
periodicals, and a cheap edition lately issued here sold 
fifteen thousand in less than a week. In England its suc- 
cess has been equally great. Mr. Smalley, whose sum- 
maries of English thought, both in life and letters, give 
the temper of the time more thoroughly than any save the 
closest students are able to obtain, describes the late on- 
slaught upon it by The Quarterly, which has given one of 
various answers to the book : 


“The Quarterly devotes a serious article to Mr. Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty ;’ not because the writer thinks Mr. 
George has made new discoveries in political economy, nor be- 
cause he has stated old sophisms with fresh plausibility. But he 
says, justly enough, that a buok which appeals to the prejudices 
and interests of the uneducated or of the half-educated, and 
which has really attracted their attention and obtained a wide 
circulation, cannot be disposed of by a sneer at the author as a 
charlatan. Mr. George’s proposal is a proposal, urged with the 
utmost plainness, for the wholesale and indiscriminate plunder 
of all landed proprietors. ‘We say plunder, and we use the 
word advisedly ; that and that alone will express Mr. George’s 
meaning.’ That a book with such an object should be gravely 
handled in such a periodical implies of course that the author 
has done his mischievous work with ability, and the reviewer 
recognizes his ability fully enough, perhaps too fully. He credits 
Mr. George also with good intentions; regards him as a man 
who seeks, after his fashion, to save and not to ruin civilization. 
And he says : 

‘**We purpose presently to show in detail that in all his 
main positions he is as false to fact as the most crack-brained 
astrologer, and as hostile to society in his proposals as the most 
malignant criminal ; but in spite of this, he is himself neither 
criminal nor crack-brained. In tone and in moral method he 
betrays many faults and weaknesses. His self-conceit is inordi- 
nate, his temper is often petulant, his finer feelings are so tainted 
by self-consciousness that he can rarely express them without 
striking an attitude ; and his practical programme, as we have 
seen, is monstrous. . . . Mr. George’s silly book in its cheap 
edition has obtained a large circulation, and its principal doc- 
trine is being popularized by means of lectures. The doctrine 
itself is so pleasing to penniless persons that it is not surprising 
it should be readily swallowed by those who know little of the 
laws of political economy.’ ” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer takes the same lofty ground, natu- 
ral, perhaps, when one considers that his work has steadily 
been ignored by English reviewers, and writes : 

“The Edinburg Review has not itself discovered me, but has 
had its attention drawn to me by quotations in the work of Mr. 
Henry George—a work which I closed after a few minutes on 
finding how visionary were its ideas.’’ 

In spite of this, Mr. Spencer makes practically the same 
suggestions, though in far more guarded form, in the latter 
part of his ‘ Political Institutions.’’ In any case, the 
question is one that passes over to the remote future, but 
no one who cares for that future can fail to share in some 
degree the impassioned earnestness of Mr. George’s argu- 
ment and conclusions. So far from striking an attitude 
and speaking with the self-consciousness attributed to him 
by The Quurterly, he is singularly free from such ten- 
dency ; too deeply in earnest to think of anything beyond 
the best means of making himself heard, and his final 
chapters are a trumpet call to action which stirs the most 
sluggish blood. Right or wrong, it is a remarkable book, 
and the persistency with which certain points of the argu- 
ment return to one goes far to indicate that there may be 
more truth than his opponents will ever admit. 








NEw stories come as steadily from Mr. W. C. Russell 
as they did from Anthony Trollope, the latest one being 
called ‘‘ Jack’s Courtship.”’ 


TURGENIEFF’s health is made to vary with every fresh 
dispatch, but his friends declare him to be genuinely bet- 
ter, and expect farther work from him. 


THE life and career of Dante Gabriel Rossetti are to be 
given to the public by Mr. F. Stephens, one of the original 
Pre-Raphaelites and an intimate friend of the dead poet. 


“THE MopERN AGE”’ is becoming as indispensable as 
the old favorite, Hvery Saturday, once was. Each number 
has been an improvement upon the last, and excellent 
judgment is shown in the selections. 


Mr. Joun W. Cuapwick seems to be one of the most 
popular of our younger poets, his first volume of poems 
being in its sixth edition. His second, which Roberts 
Brothers will soon issue, is entitled ‘‘In Nazareth Town; 
A Christian Fantasy.”’ 


A VERY perfect little manual for tourists to ‘‘The Yel- 
lowstone National Park ’’ has been prepared by Mr. Henry 
J. Winser, containing everything that can make a guide- 
book desirable, map included. Twenty-four illustrations 
are given, and an appendix containing railroad lines and 
rates, the whole being of great value even to those who 
cannot follow the lines it lays down. (Paper, pp. 96, 50 
cents ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 


‘“*TRAVELS”’ is, on the whole, too formal a title for the 
rollicking little volume, ‘‘ A Midsummer Lark,”’ by W. A. 
Croffut, yet travels they are, the recorder being of the 
impressionist school, contenting himself with a dash here 
and there of color rather than drawing, yet producing 
effects quite disproportioned to the means taken to secure 
them. There is prose or rhyme as one wills, and the 
breezy little record is exactly suited for the hammock and 
ahot day. (16mo, pp. 256, $1.00. ‘‘ Leisure Hour” Se- 
ries. Henry Holt & Co., New York).. 


THE Domestic Monthly improves steadily, Justin Me- 
Carthy’s novel, ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” being only one of its 
attractions. The June number contained an admirable ar- 
ticle by Charles Ledyard Norton, on ‘‘Hammocks and 
Nets,” with illustrations so carefully drawn that the 
veriest bungler could hardly fail to achieve success if 
disposed to attempt home manufacture, and the subject 
proved to be so popular a one that a pamphlet edition of 
the article has been issued. 


TuE famous French geographer, Elise Reclus, a social 
revolutionist as well as scientist, is described as ‘‘ short of 
stature, slight of frame, with no typical French looks about 
him. His forehead is massive, and is surmounted by a 
tangled shock of brown hair streaked with gray. His 
full beard and mustache are of the same color. His deep 
blue eyes and all the features of his face express power, 
sympathy and high intelligence. Like Prince Krapotkine, 
he has more the air of a man of thought than of a man 
of action.” 


WHEN a railroad company sends out its notes on ‘‘Sum- 
mer Excursiun Routes’’ accessible over its lines, with 
illustrations signed by such names as Thomas Moran and 
F. B. Schell, it must be confessed that “high art” is 
rampant. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now adds 
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to its publications such a pamphlet, under the above title, 
containing nearly two hundred pages and numerous ex- 
cellent engravings. The excursions and routes described, 
extending from Canada to Virginia, are accompanied with 
full information as to rates and connections by rail and 
water. 


‘“*THEe Story oF MELLICENT”’ is a most extraordinary 
addition to a series which has held such novels as ‘‘ John 
Inglesant’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Isaaes;’’ extraordinary in its ex- 
aggeration‘and stiltedness, its melodramatic quality and a 
series of other imperfections, not the least of which is the 
‘*Prologue,’’ containing an impossible conversation, al- 
lowing always that the heroine is the ideal and reserved 
being we are led to suppose, and that the sight of her 
gravestone at last should be the opening of the tale. The 
life of the conservative little town is admirably drawn; 
some of the conversations are wonders of naturalistic ren- 
dering, but, as a whole, the story has no right to the place 
accorded it. (12mo, pp. 236, $1.00; Macmillan & Co.). 


TuHaT Ponkapog is barely mentioned makes not the 
slightest difference in the charm of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 
delightful little sketches of travel, ‘‘From Ponkapog to 
Pesth,’’ just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Much of 
the work we have had in magazines; but that, also, is no 
objection, and even if it were, the broad margins and 
dainty make-up of the volume would reconcile one fully 
to its existence. As one reads the chatty record—so light 
and airy that one may fail to take note of its exceeding 
grace and delicate finish—one is certain that there are 
eyes and eyes, and that only a poet, and a Yankee poet at 
that, could have so united substance and shadow. The 
book will more than repay all time spent upon it, and 
that is much to say in this day of many books. (12mo, 
pp. 267, $1.50). 

Every admirer of George Eliot will welcome the re- 
print of her contributions to periodicals, collected for the 
first time, and added to the ‘‘Standard Library.’’ The 
biographical sketch of her in the ‘* Famous Women Se- 
ries’? mentioned them with such enthusiasm, and quoted 
so largely from one or two, that curiosity was freshly 
aroused, and thus the volume has already secured itself a 
welcome. ‘To ignore this stage in George Eliot’s mental 
development, would be to lose one of the connecting links 
in her history,’”’ writes Mathilde Blind in the biography 
referred to, and the titles indicate a range of thought in 
which will be found many of the steps in both intellectual 
and spiritual life. The essays have been collected by Mr. 
Nathan Sheppard, the editor of ‘Character Readings 
from George Eliot,’’ and are prefaced by his able paper on 
“*George Eliot’s Analysis of Motives.’’ (Paper, pp. 288, 
20 cents: Funk & Wagnalls, New York). 


Dr. Lyman ABBOTT has prepared a volume entitled, 
“For Family Worship: Part I, Scripture Readings; Part 
II, Family Prayers,’’? which Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
issued in substantial and handsome form. In his preface he 
gives the reason for an undertaking that may to many, per- 
haps, seem superfluous: ‘‘The frequent inquiries which 
have been addressed to me during the past few years, have 
led me to believe that there is a real, aud perhaps extensive, 
want for some brief, comprehensive and adequate manual 
to aid in family devotions. . . . It differs in some im- 
portant respects from previous volumes prepared for the 
same purpose.”’ He then goes on to add that life interests 
all conditions and ages, and that he has therefore chosen 
lives for use in readings, giving the principal incidents in 
the lives of Moses, David, Daniel, Christ and Paul, with 
their teachings interspersed. He adds selections for 
special occasions, and has made a volume which will un- 
doubtedly fill the place intended, and which deserves the 
welcome it is sure to receive. (12mo, pp. 455, $1.50). 


THERE is a quiet brown cover the sight of which still 
stirs up pleasant memories of a time that might be cen- 


turies ago, so remote does the memory seem. It was the 
badge and token of a firm that, as Ticknor & Fields, gave 
us the most genuine literature we have ever known; and 
the years that have passed since its transformations began 
have had no power to dim or fade the unpretending but 
substantial binding they chose. The covers of to-day 
have gone through every shade of color—every type of 
decoration—and at last, to the heartfelt satisfaction of 
readers, are reverting to the elder methods. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the outburst of decoration on ‘the 
volume which holds the Rev. E. P. Roe’s latest story, is 
merely a comprehensive use of all final material of this 
nature, and that Dodd, Mead & Co. will henceforth return 
to the good taste which is their usual characteristic. 
‘““An Unexpected Result, and Other Stories”’ is sure of 
readers, the quiet charm which Mr. Roe possesses for in- 
numerable readers coloring all his work, whether great or 
small. (16mo, pp. 134, 75 cents). 


In ‘“‘Beyond Recall,’’ Miss Adeline Sergeant gives to 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series’’ a novel of especial interest, its 
background being Egypt and the rebellion under Arabi 
Pasha. The story opens at Malta, the hero, Denzil Law- 
rence, and the heroine, Anne Carteret, meeting in the 
vaults of the Capuchin church, where a party is looking 
at the skeletons of generations of monks. Miss Carteret 
becomes faint, and is taken out by Mr. Lawrence, a hand- 
some and conscienceless young gentleman, who is running 
away from his betrothed and her aunt. There is reason, 
for Clare Seymour is merely a lovely doll, and the mother 
utterly unpleasant save for her devotion to the daughter. 
Anne is a little shadowy and uncertain in outline, but an 
exquisite picture of a tender, high-souled woman, faithful 
to the end ; and the many who come and go on the little 
stage are all very real people. Lawrence, who wins Anne’s 
love under false pretences, using his cousin’s name, and 
otherwise adopting every refuge of an ease-loving nature, 
is detected at last, and in sheer despair gives up his life in 
Alexandria, being wounded in one of the riots. There is 
happiness for two at last, who have been more or less at 
cross purposes ; but as a whole the pathetic story is one 
that will leave only sad thoughts behind, the very skill 
with which the author has done her work insuring this. 
(16mo, pp. 353, $1.00; Henry Holt & Co.). 





NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION, 
12mo, pp. 564, $1.50. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN, 
8vo, pp. 338, $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
OLD CREOLE Days. By George W. Cable. 
pp. 145, 155, 30 cents. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Andrew Carnegie. 


PartsIand II. Paper, 
MALSY AND I. By Mrs. Douglas Walworth. 12mo, pp. 201, $1.00. 
Rogers & Co., Memphis. 


A MIDSUMMER LARK. By W. A. Croffut. Leisure Hour Series. 
16mo, pp. 256, $1.00 Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

THREE ScoRE, And Other Poems. 
pp. 90, $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Frederick Phisterer. Campaigns of the Civil War. 12mo, pp. 343, 
$1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By George H. Calvert. 16mo, 


THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF °64 AND °65. 
mac and the Army of the James. 
paigns of the Civil War XII. 
Sons. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Prepared by the United States Bureau of Education. 
Washington. 

TOPICS OF THE TIME—SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Coan. Paper, pp. 281, 25 cents. 


The Army of the Poto- 
By Andrew A. Humphreys. Cain- 
12mo, pp. 451, $1.00. Charles Scribner’s 


A Special Report 
Paper, pp. 319. 


Edited by Titus Munson 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. By the author of ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige.’’ Leisure 
Hour Series. 16mo, pp. 348, $1.00. Henry Holt & Co. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Introduction and Notes. 


By Alfred 
Ainger. 12mo, pp. 424, $1.75. 


Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
Wanted. 

THE following advertisement was clipped from a Con- 
necticut paper and forwarded to THE CONTINENT by a 
resident of that state, who seems to think that she can 
fill the situation satisfactorily, but who hesitates to in- 
trust her business aspirations to the unknown chances of 
a post-office box. THE CONTINENT, she is sure, will not 
abuse her confidence, and so the advertiser has the benefit 
of a wider circulation than his contract called for. 
Patience must not think that the doughnut and the pie 
are unknown in Philadelphia. The latter may not be 
‘*nerpetual”’ in the habitat of terrapin, but it is suffi- 
ciently abundant : 

ANTED—A STRONG, HEALTHY WOMAN, BORN AND 

brought up in the State of Connecticut, who has always lived 
there, and whose parents were natives of Connecticut, who thoroughly 
understands cooking as practiced in that state, who is a good washer and 
ironer, and who is competent and willing to do all the household. work of 
a@ family of two persons, brother and sister, over seventy years of age, 
natives of Connecticut, now residing in the most healthy and pleasant 
part of Philadelphia. Any one answering the above description may 


address Box 2000, Post-office, Philadelphia, Pa., inclosing the recom- 
mendation of a minister of her native town, village or city. 


To the Editor of The Continent : 

‘“‘T have heard through a friend of yours that possibly 
you are the gentleman who published the inclosed adver- 
tisement, so I write to say that it seems to me I could per- 
haps take the situation. 

‘*T was born in Connecticut, both of my parents were 
born in Connecticut, my paternal grandmother was born 
in Connecticut, her parents were born ditto, my maternal 
grandparents ditto. I have never been out of this state 
more than five consecutive months in my life. My father 
was never out of the state more than five consecutive 
weeks. Connecticut is our home, our native heath; we 
are all natives—in fact, I may say we were born here. As 
to Connecticut cooking, the New England cuisine—the 
genuine, unadulterated, bona-fide, orthodox cooking of 
my ancestors—I am absolutely familiar with it. I will 
not quote the well-known proverb about familiarity breed- 
ing anything, but will say that I know this cooking so 
well that sometimes, very rarely (for a few fleeting mo- 
ments only), I feel as if I should be willing to try some 
other style. . 

‘*You see by my date that I live within the ‘ pie-line.’ 
I was brought up on pies. Pies of every description are 
familiar to me. Since my infancy I have eaten them 
morning, noon and night, and there can be no actual 
record found of the number I have made. Besides the 
more common kinds of pie familiar to every intelligent 
man, I may mention some in common use in my native 
state with which you may be unacquainted—such as green 
currant pie, green gooseberry, green tomato, cracker pie, 
mock-mince and sawdust. 


** Doughnuts are my specialty—round doughnuts, square. 


doughnuts, oblong, oval, spheroidal, crescent-shaped, el- 
liptical, ring-shaped and heart-shaped. 

“Other choice tidbits peculiar to the Connecticut cuisine 
come within my line and are like household words to me. 
Fried pork with apple-fritters boiled in lard, baked beans, 
rye-bread ; ginger-bread, hard and soft; boiled cabbage, 
sliced onions in vinegar, etc., etc.—all these and many 
more are perfectly familiar to me. 

‘“*As to washing and ironing, I am free to say that I 
have not had quite as much practical experience in this as 
in some other branches; but if you: were born in Connec- 
ticut you don’t expect perfection in'anybody, do you? I 
know all sorts of soaps, and can bring them with me, so 
I don’t believe I should have any trouble with the wash- 
ing, as you say your family is small. We have Ivory 
soap, Siddall’s soap, Dish-rag soap, Death-on-dirt washing 
compound, etc., etc.—all excellent in their way, and all 
used in this state. 


“‘There’s only one thing about your advertisement that 
troubles me: you ask for a ‘recommend’ from my min- 
ister, and I have, and have had, so many that I don’t know 
which one to apply to. Moreover, they are not all ortho- 
dox, and I’m not*sure what kind of a letter they would 
give me. But would not a letter from one of my old 
neighbors who has known me forty years answer the 
purpose ? 

“In answering, please tell! me what other hired help 
you keep, and be particular to mention whether I can sit 
at the first table, as we Connecticut people have our 
‘*feelins’’ on this point. 

“About wages, I should want my pay once a week, 
and you won’t call $1.00 per week unreasonable. 

“* No followers. 

‘*Respectfully yours, 


‘“PATIENCE ADSOME. 
*¢ Litchfield Four Corners, Conn.”’ 


Ballade of the Balcony. 


HE. 
CHEEKS that are shirato white, 
Eyes that are deep nankin blue, 
Heart that I fear me is quite 
Hardened as porcelain too. 
SHE. 
Antique, of course, and a fright! 
Porcelain never is new. 
HE. 
I know this passionless sprite, 
Sweet Miss Thalia, do you? 
Fickle as May— 
SHE. 
And as bright ? 
HE. 
Dances each night until two, 
Flirts on the lake by moonlight. 
SHE. 
Some one must row the canoe. 
Ah, lovely. Empress of Night, 
Maidens must worship thee— 
HE. 
Pooh! 
I hardly think this is right, 
Sweet Miss Thalia, do you? 
SHE. 
But if it give her delight ? 
Lovers are sadly too few. 
HE. 
Yet if she loved a poor wight, 
One, I should fangy, would do. 
SHE. 
Yes? But is not the bold knight 
Sometimes a laggard to woo? 
HE. 
Think you she loves him a mite, 
Sweet Miss Thalia, do you? 


L’Envoi. 
SHE. 
Pray, sir! Your arms are too tight. 
HE. 
Knights kissed their lady-loves true. 
SHE. 
Then I think—mayhap—you—might— 
HE. 
Sweet Miss Thalia, do you? 


H. C. FAULKNER. 








